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H  Wanberer's  1Rb\>mes. 


"On  the  wild  river's  bank  two  horsemen  appear. 


"RORKE'S    DRIFT." 

22x0  JANUARY,   1879. 

rjs  the  wild  river's  bank  two  horsemen  appear, 

They  are  bearers  of  tidings  that  fill  them  with  fear  ; 
Haste,  put  us  across,  and  prepare  for  the  fight, 
The  Zulus  are  out  in  their  uttermost  might ; 
They  rushed  on  our  camp  like  a  dark  hungry  flood, 
And  their  spears  are  all  red  with  our  countrymen's  blood. 
"  Hurrah  !  we  will  fight  for  Old  England. 


We  heard  them,  a  moment  our  pulses  stood  still, 
Then  all  went  to  work  with  a  heart  and  a  will — 
Two  Stores  to  defend — with  a  hundred — all  told, 
And  thirty  sick  mates.     "  Come,  Boys,  let's  be  bold, 
"  Let's  fasten  the  waggons  together  with  chain, 
"  And  build  up  our  ramparts  with  sacks-full  of  grain." 

"  Hurrah  !  we  will  fight  for  Old  England. 


What  is  that  coming  on  like  a  herd  of  black  game, 
Round  the  hill  to  the  South,  with  the  speed  of  a  flame, 
With  feathery  plumes  like  wild  manes  flaunting  high, 
And  a  sound  like  a  myriad  wings  in  the  sky  ? 
The  Zulus  !  for  now  in  the  sun's  glance  appears 
The  quivering  lightning-like  sheen  of  their  spears. 

"  Now,  Boys,  let  us  fight  for  Old  England. 


They  are  on  us !  Six  hundred  at  first,  with  wild  cries — • 
The  lust  of  the  battle  still  red  in  their  eyes — 
The  blood  of  our  comrades  still  wet  on  each  blade, 
And  see  !  there  come  thousands  behind  to  their  aid — 
But,  thanks  to  the  heads  that  directed  our  hands, 
All  firm  and  unbroken  our  little  camp  stands. 

"  Hurrah  !  we  will  fight  for  Old  England. 


It  stands  like  a  rock  the  Atlantic's  wild  wave 
Breaks  over  and  harms  not — We  took  and  we  gave — 
They  leapt  on  our  "  walls  "  with  stab,  hiss  and  yell — 
They  came  on  in  thousands,  dark  legions  from  hell ! 
Our  bayonets  were  ready,  our  rifles  were  there ; 
And  their  small  tongues  of  flame  spoke  of  death  in  the  air  ! 
"  Hurrah  !  how  we  fought  for  Old  England.' 


They  took  half  our  fort — foot  by  foot — inch  by  inch— 

They  lighted  the  roof,  and  yet  none  would  flinch  ; 

We  threw  up  another  redoubt  with  the  maize, 

And  fought  by  the  light  of  the  hospital  blaze 

When  the  darkness  came  down — and  all  through  the  night 

Surrounded,  we  kept  up  the  terrible  fight. 

"  Hurrah  !  how  we  fought  for  Old  England. 


All  !   \vlio  sliall  declare  what  bold  deeds  were  done, 
Ere  the  world  woke  again  to  the  light  of  the  Sun  ? 
For  twelve  long,  long  hours  we  stood  at  our  posts, 
And  beat  back,  how  often  !   the  enemy's  hosts, 
We  had  our  revenge  for  the  blood  that  was  shed 
At  dark  "  Isandhlwana  " — they  paid  for  our  dcud 

"  Hurrah  !  how  we  fought  for  Old  England." 


Day  broke,  and  the  devils  had  silently  gone, 
We  counted  their  slain,  more  than  twenty  to  one  ! 
Our  loss  was  Fifteen — so  we  set  up  a  shout — 
That  frightened  the  vultures  slow  sailing  about. 


In  the  heart  thrill  of  nations  will  live  your  reward, 
Oh!  brave  "Twenty-fourth,"  oh!  brave  Bromhead  and  Chard. 
"  Hurrah  !  how  you  fought  for  Old  England." 


THE    EXILED    BELL. 


AN    AFRICAN    ROMAUNT. 

TTn ROUGH  the  wide  meadow,  far  adown  the  stream, 

On  quiet  Sabbaths  in  my  English  home, 
My  voice  has  rung  out  to  the  listener  :   "  Come, 
"Rest   from   your   toil — wake   from  your  world's  wild 
"  dream." 

Through  ivied  chinks — from  out  our  wind-worn  nest, 
I  and  my  mates  had  spoken  many  years. 
We  rang  of  gladness  ;  and  we  drew  salt  tears 
From  weary  souls  whose  loved  ones  were  at  rest. 

Can  you  not  see  the  village  ?  the  white  street  ? 
The  stream  ?  the  mill  ?  the  inn  with  shining  panes  ? 
The  wood  ?  the  winding  flower-scented  lanes  ? 
The  wealth  of  grass-hid  violets  at  your  feet  ? 

The  factory,  where  a  crowd  of  maidens  wrought  ? 
The  tall  red  chimney,  in  its  vain  conceit 
Craning  its  neck,  to  rival  our  retreat- 
Without  the  Age-charm,  our  high  home  had  caught  ? 

Can  you  not  see  the  downs,  where  silly  sheep 
Wandered  at  will,  and  nibbled  where  they  chose  ? 
The  elm  row  ?  and  the  rooks  ?  the  old  church  close  ? 
And  far  above,  our  tower,  where  mem'ries  sleep  ? 

There  we  had  reigned  for  ages ;  e'en  the  rooks 
Respected  our  brave  notes,  and,  screaming,  fled, 
When  Christmas  peals  drove  old  and  young  from  bed, 
And  made  the  dreamer  leave  his  musty  books  ! 

And  all  is  left  behind  !  an  exile,  I 
Must  never  more  be  heard  where  I  was  born. 
No  more  brown  English  lassies  in  the  corn 
Shall  turn  to  hear  me  as  the  eve  draws  nigh. 


In  some  wild  freak,  or  good  and  generous  one, 
They  bore  me  from  my  mates  like  a  sad  slave, 
And  sent  me  over  a  wild  waste  of  wave, 
To  sing  alone  beneath  an  Afric  sun  ! 

In  a  strange  land — a  pleasant  one,  and  good — 
With  sea-like  stretch  of  plains,  unbroken,  vast ; 
Yet  with  no  glorious  memory  of  a  Past, 
To  make  ambition  warm  the  sluggish  blood  ! 

Still  I  shall  boldly  speak,  e'en  as  of  yore, 
And  not  alone  shall  my  new  mission  be 
To  signal  man  to  Prayer's  sweet  mystery — 
My  voice  shall  wake  in  him,  ah  !  more,  far  more. 

It  shall  awake  in  him  thoughts,  seldom  stirred, 

And  in  wild  scenes  beneath  these  alien  skies 

In  fancy  he  shall  take  into  his  eyes 

The  home  where  first  his  mother's  voice  was  heard. 

Each  note  of  mine  shall  in  his  heart  raise  wild 
Sweet  echoes  ;  and  my  voice  (born  o'er  the  sea) 
In  some  strange  way  shall  seem  to  him  to  be 
The  village  chime  that  woke  him  as  a  child  ! 


i6 


THE     LAST     NAPOLEON. 


OST  !  and  an  Empire  hanging  on  thy  breath, 

Not  in  thy  country's  cause,  her  flag  beneath — 
Heading  the  fairest  chivalry  of  France, 
But  done  to  death  by  savage  murderous  lance —  \\ 

Not  even  the  Victor's  sword  could  save — though  wed 
To  fame  undying — and  the  spirit  that  led 
Thy  fiery  Nation  in  the  van  of  war, 
While  glory  lit  the  field — a  fadeless  star  ! 

What  was  the  vision  that  last  met  thy  sight 
Surrounded  by  thy  foes — ere  yet  Death's  might 
Fell  on  thee  ? — France — thy  once  Imperial  land  ? 
A  Sceptre  fading  from  thy  nerveless  hand  ? 
Or  that  lone  grave  encircled  by  the  sea  ? 
Or  thy  proud  mother's  smile,  so  dear  to  thee  ? 
What  was  the  thought — the  last  thy  heart  to  stir  ? 
A  wrecked  ambition,  or  the  love  of  her  ? 

An  Empire  hung  upon  thy  life — a  world, 
And  now  the  fight  is  o'er — the  banner  furled, 
And  thy  bright  future  and  thy  hope  of  fame 
Gone  at  a  breath  ! — Last  of  thy  mighty  name, 
'Twas  not  to  be  !  and  now  "  Napoleon  " 
May  move  the  world  no  more — shall  be  alone 
A  memory  of  the  ' '  past ' ' — a  glory  fled — - 
An  Empire  ended,  and  a  Hero  dead. 


The  Last  Napoleon. 


I? 

BEFORE     ULUNDI. 


had  to  retreat,  entirely  by  Zulus  surrounded — 

We  had  to  retreat,  but  we  cut  our  way  through  as 

you  know, 
Bold   Beresford    lingered    while    loudly    the    bugle    was 

sounded, 
And  turned  in  his  saddle  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  foe. 


A  trooper's  horse  dropped  ;    its  rider  fell  stunned  for  a 

minute — 
But  quick  as  the  lightning  the   storm   cloud  in  summer 

reveals, 
A  voice  cried,   "  Come  quick  !   see  the  stirrup — now  set 

your  foot  in  it — 
"And  jump  up  behind,  for  the  devils  are  close  to  ours 

heels." 


"No!    here  I'll  remain.      Go  on — and  don't  mind   me, 

your  honour, 
"  Ride  on,  save  yourself,  if  I'm  killed  I   shall  never  be 

missed." 
But  the  mare  had  to  carry  that  day  double  burden  upon 

her — 
"  Come  up,  or  by  heaven  I'll  give  you  the  weight  of  my 

fist." 

Then  away  went  the  mare,  and  many  a  yell  from  pursuer 
Rose  high  on  the  air  while  fast  o'er  the  wild  veld  they  fled, 
No  braver  heart  beat  on  that  day,  no  braver  or  truer 
Than   his  whose  strong   arm   snatched  a  comrade   from 
realms  of  the  dead. 

Ere  sundown  they  rode  into  camp  and  quickly  dismounted, 
And  then  they  shook  hands  and  parted,  "  To  Arms  "  was 

the  call. 
Of  all  the  good  deeds  that  were  done,  oh  !    shall  not  be 

counted 
Bold  Beresford's  ride  with  the  sergeant,  the  bravest  of  all  ? 


i8 
THE    FIRST    TRIP    TO    OPHIR. 

FROM  BILL'S  MS. 

SCENE  :  —  Site  of  the  Ancient  Ophir.  —  Queen  of  Sheba  in 
the  distance  —  great  distance.  —  Time  —  wild  time. 


to  Burghers,  with  cries  most  vociferous  :  — 
"  Off  to  the  diggins,  oh  !  do  not  delay,  — 
Span  in  at  once  for  the  regions  auriferous, 
Pack  up  your  trunks,  while  the  sun  shines,  make  hay  !  " 

Have  we  not  dreamed  in  our  nights'  broken  slumbers 
Of  rocks  metamorphic,  of  gneiss,  schist  and  quartz  ? 
Of  clay-slate,  of  mica,  of  nuggets  in  numbers, 
Till  the  thirst  for  gold  seeking  has  filled  all  our  hearts  ? 

Have  we  not  "  tested  "  until  our  hand's  skin  is 
With  acids  discoloured,  and  shivrell'd  and  hard  ? 
Are  not  our  fingers  the  dark  shade  of  guineas  ? 
Our  faces  quite  pale  ?  and  our  crucibles  charred  ? 

Filled  are  our  pockets  with  iron  and  copper 
Silicates,  oxides,  and  lead  (almost  virgin)  ; 
Our  language  is  technical,  almost  improper  — 
Not  fit  for  the  mouth  of  a  chemical  "  Spurgin." 

Have  we  not  heard  that  a  travelling  "  loafer," 
A  German,  whose  name's  like  a  sneeze  and  a  shiver, 
Has  found  out  the  site  of  the  once  renowned  Ophir 
And  swears  it  is  close  by  the  Crocodile  River  ? 

He  says,  in  a  letter,  he's  seen  almost  recently 
Ladies  of  colour  —  clad  very  indecently  — 
With  nothing  upon  them  but  bangles  of  gold  ! 
(What   limner  could   "  limn  "  them  and  keep  his  heart 
cold  ?) 

And  that,  if  it  weren't  that  the  males  were  great  fighters, 
He'd  have  loaded  his  waggons  or  donkeys  with  ore  — 
There's  always  an  "  if  "  with  these  travelling  writers  ; 
So  he  had  to  depart  —  which  the  world  must  deplore. 

But  let  us  cut  copper  and  iron  pyrites, 
And  quickly  be  off  to  see  if  Ophir's  site  is 
Where  German  intelligence  really  would  place  it  — 
If  there's  any  danger  we  boldly  can  face  it  : 


19 

Swamps,  lions,  and  tigers  are  nothing  to  fellows 

Who  have  gold  for  there  star  and   can  work  with   the 

bellows, 

Though  many  imagine  that  "  three  star  "  is  best 
(Here  HENNESSY'S  tipple  of  course  can  be  guessed). 


Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  soon  it  is  known 

Are  off  to  the  mines,  not  a  whisper  is  blown 

By  B.,  J.,  or  R.,  but  their  wives  cannot  keep 

The  secret,  but  tell  it  while  hushing  to  sleep 

Their  babies  respective  as  thus — "  Sleep,  my  babby, 

Your  father  is  off  in  a  dress  the  most  shabby, 

He's  going  for  gold,  dear,  for  you  and  mamma, 

When  dad  brings  a  nugget,  dear,  Bab  must  say  '  Ta.'  " 

Shovels,  crowbars,  and  picks, 

Of  each  at  least  six — 
Are  stowed  away  under  the  cartel  at  night  : 

Meat,  biscuits,  and  gin, 

Are  slyly  laid  in — 
And  the  oxen  and  horses  are  hidden  from  sight ; 

And  just  when  Aurora — the  African  one — 

Hints  softly  the  rising  from  bed  of  the  sun, 

Away  goes  the  waggon,  as  softly  as  glides 

The  Gondola  over  the  moon-lighted  tides 

Of  Venice,  or  anywhere  else  where  the  streams 

Are  calm  as  the  visions  of  rivers  in  dreams  ! 

Not  a  crack  of  the  whip,  not  a  cry  rose  to  mark 

The  departure  of  B.,  J.,  and  R.,  in  the  dark. 

Of  course  it  was  known  in  an  hour  or  so — 

Mrs.  Jones  told  the  town  (female  portion),  and  lo  ! 

Every  child  that  could  speak  to  the  one  two  years  old 

In  his  gin-case  barouche,  cried,  "  My  Pa's  dorn  for  dold. 


Away  then  to  Ophir — the  Ultima  Thule — 
Known  ages  ago,  when  a  man  gave  no  bills, 
When  creditors  were  not,  as  now,  so  unruly, 
And  the  current  accounts  were  shewn  only  in  rills. 

Where  grew  the  gold  leg 
Of  Miss  Kilmansegg, 


And  those  ' '  golden  delights  ' '  which  now  are  as  rare 
As  truth  in  a  friend,  or  a  day  without  care. 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  route  we  pursued  ?  how  we  passed 
Through  the  wilderness  wild,  and  at  times  stood  aghast 

At  swamps,  where  the  midges 
On  your  brow  raise  red  ridges  ? 

Where  we  pondered  on  Nature,  untidy  and  sloppy, 
And  her  printer-like  sameness  in  sticking  to  "  koppy  "  ? 
How  we  camped  on  each  stream,  searched  each  bed  and 

well  dug  it — 
Expecting  each  washing  to  show  us  a  nugget  ? 

How  we  worked  against  time,  and  hoped  against  hope, 
Thought  that  mica  was  gold  'neath  a  mica-roscope  ? 
How  Brown,  in  his  haste,  went  a  terrible  cropper 
Down  a  hole  made  by  blacks,  years  ago,  say  for  copper? 

How  we  never  found  Ophir,  or  silver  or  gold, 

And  confessed  o'er  a  glass  we'd  been  horribly  sold  ? 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  way  we  returned,  all  our  fun 

Departing  as  dies  the  great  light  from  the  sun 

When  tea-time  arrives  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  how  Jones 

Lost  the  smile  from  his  lips,  and  the  mirth  from  his  tones  ? 

How  Robinsons  (2)  took  to  shooting  ?  and  Brown 
Took  to  extract  of  peaches  his  sorrow  to  drown  ? 

How  we  sneaked  into  town,  and  took  to  our  beds, 
For  fear  of  the  chaff  that  hung  over  our  heads, 
Till  time,  the  great  curer  of  all  "  minor  "  trouble, 
Dropped  the  film  of  oblivion  on  our  little  bubble  ? 
Why  should  I  ?  the  soft  veil  of  silence  is  best : 
"  Toutce-que  brille  "  says  the  proverb — I  daren't  say  the 
rest. 


This  unvarnished  account  of  Brown,  Robinson,  Jones, 
Proves  that  here,  as  elsewhere,   there  are   "sermons 

stones," 

That  Ophir 's  a  fiction — the  German's  great  tale 
A  ditto,  or  like  a  sea-serpent  or  whale  ! 


Understand,  we  don't  doubt  the  young  gentleman  spied 
Dark  ladies  with  bangles,  but  then  they  weren't  tried  ; 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  rude,  if  a  lady  you  meet, 
A  casual  acquaintance,  in  veld  or  in  street, 
To  examine  her  rings,  if  on  ankles  or  arms, 
And  then  ask  their  value,  it  shocks  and  alarms. 

But  this  I  do  think,  that  a  young  missionary 
Should  have  crept  up  one  night  in  a  manner,  cool,  wary, 
And  surprised  one  of  Ophir's  dark  beauties  asleep, 
Armed  with  acid— glass-stopper'd,  or  else  it  won't  keep- 

And  thinking  of  science,  and  science  alone, 

Just  dropp'd  one  small  drop  on  the  dark  yellow  zone, 

That  encircled  her  leg — if  it  fizzed,  he  would  know 

That  the  bangle  was  worth  just  a  "  copper  "  or  so  ; 

If  it  DIDN'T,  he  might  chuck  his  bottle  in  air, 

Conveniently  far  from  the  dark,  sleeping  fair  ; 

Go  back  to  his  tent,  take  his  pad  manifold, 

And  write  to  the  papers  and  swear  he'd  found  gold. 

So  this  is  my  moral,  if  you've  not  as  yet  guessed  it : 

Ne'er  believe  in  a  thing  till  you  thoroughly  test  it. 


Since  this  writing,  from  out  Nature's  stern,  rugged  breast 
Heaps  of  Gold  have  been  "picked,"  and  the  "Pilgrims 

find  rest," 

And  "  Sheba  "  has  turned  out  "  two  ounces  "  and  pays, 
And  donkeys  have  made  quite  a  fortune  in  "  Brays." 


HARTLEY,     THE    HUNTER. 


TO  LONG  life,  full  of  stirring  scenes,  is  o'er, 

Of  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field." 
The  bark  is  loosed  for  the  eternal  shore  : 
The  bow  is  broken  that  would  never  yield  ! 

In  the  wild  forest  half  his  life  was  spent, 
His  book  was  Nature,  and  in  leaf  and  tree, 
And  rock,  and  bird,  and  beast,  his  eye  could  see 
The  Great  Creator's  message  earthward  sent. 

His  heart  was  open  ever,  as  his  hand. 
Ah  !  genial  heart,  so  full  of  others'  praise  ! 
Lost,  with  the  ringing  voice  that  could  command 
Our  sympathies,  lost — with  the  summer  days  ! 

He  should  be  buried  where  Zambesi  leaps 
Its  mighty  chasm,  in  strange  wilds  that  gave 
His  gun's  far-speaking  echo  ;  o'er  his  grave 
The  cataract's  thunder  rising  as  he  sleeps. 

Or  let  him  gently  lie  on  Earth's  fair  breast, 
Near  the  old  Homestead,  where  the  dirge-like  breeze 
May  whisper  softly  through  low-branching  trees 
And  soothe  him  in  his  solitary  rest ! 

And  on  this  Hero's  grave  (scarce  known  to  fame), 
Who  in  all  trials  still  lived  undefiled, 
Let  only  this  be  written  'neath  his  name  : 
"  BRAVE  AS  A  LION,  SIMPLE  AS  A  CHILD." 


ipf 


Christmas  Day  in  the  Yeld. 
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CHRISTMAS     DAY     IN    THE    VELD. 


^  AND  a  "  chum  "  in  a  buggy — two  greys — 

•^     Driving  through  roads  unfrequented,  and  ways 

Far  from  a  town  :  fifty  miles  at  the  least ; 

Christmas  !  and  very  small  chance  of  a  feast. 

No  need  to  loosen  a  hole  in  your  belt, 

For  the  food  we  shall  get  this  bright  day  in  the  veld. 

Bright  is  the  sky  and  the  sun  now,  near  noon, 
Warm  as  the  warmest  of  suns  in  "  our  "  June — 
When  England  is  clothed  in  her  garment  of  leaves, 
Eve-like,  and  sheltered,  his  kisses  receives  ; 
When  morn,  noon,  and  night  are  only  twin  hours 
Of  joyance  and  fragrance,  a  birth-time  of  flowers  ! 

Think  of  the  dinners  in  England  to-day ! 
Groaning  mahogany — odours  that  stray 
Out  of  the  dining  room  into  the  road, 
Filling  with  longing  the  outcast  abroad. 
I  think  that  Dame  Fortune  has  wickedly  dealt 
To-day  with  us  two  here  alone  in  the  veld. 

Come,  let  us  out-span,  and  sit  'neath  the  cart, 

The  Past  not  the  Present  e'er  brings  the  most  smart. 

The  Present  is  seen,  not  with  eye  of  the  mind, 

And  Bodily  trouble's  not  very  unkind. 

What  have  we  yet  ?  Biscuit,  biltong  and  beer — 

Oh  !  if  the  beef  of  Old  England  were  here  ! 

"  Bass  "  flows  in  creamy  eruption,  and  then 
The  thought  of  its  birthplace  brings  dreaming  again, 
As  we  lie  on  the  grass  'neath  the  shade  of  the  cart, 
The  wind  makes  a  sound  like  the  sea,  and  we  start, 
And  fancy  we  see  'neath  the  blue  sky  once  more 
The  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  her  surf-beaten  shore  ! 

Let's  eat  our  biltong  as  dry  as  old  wood  ; 
Let's  eat  our  biscuit  and  fancy  it  good  ; 
Let's  drink  our  beer,  and  fancy  it  wine ; 
Smoke  Boer-weed,  and  fancy  it's  Latakia  fine. 
Dream  as  we  may,  fancy — fed  in  the  veil, 
No  need  to  loosen  a  hole  in  our  belt ! 
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7THE  List  is  out,  the  Messenger  is  nearing, 

The  Levies  of  the  Lord  are  surely  made  ; 
The  Roll-call  sounds  in  one  tired  comrade's  hearing, 
He  hears  it  and  the  call  must  be  obeyed  ! 

One  soldier  less  in  Earth's  dull  ranks  to  muster, 
One  soldier  more  in  the  bright  ranks  above  ; 
Whose  Armour  now  shall  be  of  purest  lustre, 
"  Promoted,"  by  the  Mighty  Chief  of  Love. 

This  Life  is  more  than  living — 'tis  probation 
To  fit  us  for  a  life  in  some  fair  star, 
And  well  for  us  if  in  this  lower  station, 
With  battered  helm  and  with  full  many  a  scar, 

We  still  have  glimpses  of  a  purer  being — 
A  life  above  the  littleness  that  lies 
In  this — a  hope  the  gift  of  the  All-seeing — 
Still  a  desire  above  the  Earth  to  rise. 

This  life  is  more  than  living — listen  !  hear  it  ; 
To  live  for  others  and  not  count  the  cost, 
To  be  so  loved  on  Earth  that  when  not  near  it, 
We  still  may  prize  the  love  that  we  have  lost. 

The  List  is  out,  the  Messenger  departed — 
The  Levies  of  the  Lord  are  made  all  sure — 
Our  gallant  comrade,  pleasant  and  true  hearted, 
Has  left  us  to  return  to  us  no  more. 

One  soldier  less  in  Earth's  dull  ranks  to  muster, 
One  soldier  more  in  the  bright  ranks  above — 
Whose  Armour  now  shall  be  of  purest  lustre, 
"  Promoted,"  by  the  Mighty  Chief  of  Love. 


Levied. 
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OH!    THE     DAYS    GONE     BY. 


!  the  days  gone  by,  when  we  had  no  gold  ! 

And  our  hearts  were  true  and  had  not  grown  cold 
When  we  drove  together,  long  summer  days — 
O'er  sandy  roads  and  through  forest  ways ; 
When  all  we  possessed  in  our  wain  was  stowed. 
And  our  banking  account  was  the  worth  of  our  load  ; 
And  that  same  account  till  the  golden  dawn, 
Like  our  waggon,  was  never  "  overdrawn." 


Oh  !  the  days  gone  by,  when  no  "  rush  "  was  known 
Save  the  rush  by  the  vley  and  the  river  grown, 
When,  instead  of  hunting  for  reefs  of  quartz, 
A  vein  of  humour  would  gladden  our  hearts, 
And  we  knew  no  club,  and  we  had  no  scrip, 
And  our  joy  was  the  crack  of  the  waggon  whip, 
And  under  the  trees  at  our  night's  out-span 
We  "  piped  "  to  our  African  god,  Fry-Pan. 


Oh  !  the  days  gone  by,  when  our  love  was  warm, 
When  we  met  at  the  "  Fountains  "  in  picnic  form, 
When  we  all  brought  turkeys  and  fowls  and  ham, 
And  liquor  and  tarts  and  imported  jam, 
And  we  danced  and  sang  till  the  echoes  cried 
From  the  cave's  dark  depths,  on  the  steep  hill's  side, 
And  with  many  a  laugh  and  clang  of  hoof 
We  all  drove  home  through  the  star-lit  kloof. 


Ah  !  what  is  now  left  to  mark  the  spot  ? 
I  seek  it  again,  and  I  know  it  not. 
Even  the  birds  that  were  wont  to  sing 
Have  fled  from  the  now  imprisoned  spring. 
And  the  locomotive's  shriek  sounds  shrill 
Through  the  Poort,  and  round  Erasmus'  Hill, 
And  at  my  feet  !     Oh,  time!      Oh,  sin  ! — 
Lo  !  an  empty  flask,  and  a  sardine  tin. 
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Oh  !  the  days  gone  by,  I  have  heard  it  said 
That  the  millionaires  who  have  sold  and  fled, 
Who  wander  around  the  globe's  wide  span, 
And  e'en  seek  some  polish  in  Japan, 
Drop  their  gilt  at  times,  and  sit  and  sigh 
For  the  "  veldschoens,"  and  the  days  gone  by, 
For  the  old  free  life,  short  of  cash  and  all — 
And  the  scent  of  the  dear  old  cattle  kraal !  * 


*I  doubt  it.— P.D. 


"  They  rushed  o'er  the  Steep." 


"JONG    KOEKEMOER." 


/T)H  !  Jong  Koekemoer,  from  Marico's  come  out — 

His  schimmel  Paard  "  Ruiter  "  is  sterk  en  gezout, 
And,  save  some  peach  brandy,  refreshment  he'd  none  ; 
But  he  had  his  "  Martini,"  that  "  Son  of  a  gun  !  " 
So  faithful  a  vryer,  so  fluks  with  his  roer, 
There  ne'er  was  a  Kerel  like  the  Jong  Koekemoer. 

He  never  off  saddled,  nor  stopped  for  Kan  teen, 
He  swam  the  Hex  River  where  no  drift  was  seen, 
But  e'er  he  held  still  at  old  Crocodile  Kraal 
The  bride  had  said  "  ja  "  to  an  Englishman  small — 
For  a  wealthy  old  trader,  who  had  a  "  tin  "  store, 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Sannie  of  Jong  Koekemoer. 

He  entered  the  house  just  in  time  for  the  ball, 

'Met  oompies,  and  tantas,  neefs,  nichtjes,  and  all ; 

Then  spoke  Sannie's  pa — old  Swart  Dirk  Coetzee 

(A  dapper  old  Krygsman  and  Raad's  Lid  was  he)  : 

"  What  make  you  now  here,  Hans,  so  warm  on  our  spoor? 

Will  you  drink,  smoke,  or  dance  with  us  neef  Koekemoer?  " 

"  Wacht  Oom,  waar  is  Sannie  ?  her  long  have  I  vryd, 
For  in  all  Transvaal  she's  the  mooiste  meid — 
Last  nachtmaal  we  swore  on  the  Bible  to  wed — 
But  now  I  will  just  drink  a  soopje  instead — 
There  are  girls  in  Marico — who  still  love  a  Boer — 
That  would  gladly  be  vrouw  to  Jong  Hans  Koekemoer." 

The    bride    brought    the    glass    (blaauw,    with    bloemetjes 

rond) , 

He  drank  the  peach  brandy,  but  first  cried  "  Gezond." 
Poor  Sannie,  she  trembled,  and  couldn't  tell  why ; 
Yet  she  smiled  with  her  lips,  and  she  winked  with  her  eye 
He  took  her  warm  hand,  while  her  ma  she  gaat  treur — 
"  Now  let's  have  a  reel,  kerels,"  said  Jong  Koekemoer. 
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So  tall  in  his  moleskin,  so  prim  in  her  print 
(While  her  sweet  mouth  was  full  of   the  Smouse   pepper- 
mint) , 

They  danced  "  Afrika  "  to  the  fiddles'  sharp  sound, 
While   the   guests  were  half  blinded  with   dust  from   the 

ground  ; 

And  all  the  young  nichtjes  cried,  "  Mag  !  Hans  is  voor, 
Zy  is  gek  als  zy  loop  niet  met  Jong  Koekemoer." 


Quick.     She  pinned  fast  her  skirts,  and  her  kapje  she  tied. 
They  rushed  o'er  the  stoep  where  old  "  Ruiter  "  they  spied, 
He  sprang  in  the  saddle,  she  jumped  up  behind  : 
And   away,    through    the   thorns,    they   flew,    swift   as    the 

wind ! 

"  Hold  on  to  my  belt,  en  moet  niet  achter  loer, 
They'll  never  catch  '  Ruiter,'  "  said  Jong  Koekemoer. 


There  was  shouting  of  "  Opzaal  "  from  all  the  Coetzees — 
Doof  Louw,  Slim  Hermanus,  and  Scheel-oog  Du  Preez  ! 
There  was  chasing  on  horseback,  in  buggy,  in  wain — 
But  they  never  set  eyes  on  sweet  Sannie  again  ! 
Old  Dirk,  he  "  looked  daggers,"  the  Uitlander  swore  : 
And  now  Sannie  is  married  to  Jong  Koekemoer  ! 
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AN    OLD    PRETORIAN. 


^  SOMETIMES  think  I  hear  him  sing 

•^     His  favourite  song,  "  The  Trysting  Tree  " — 

And  memory  flies  with  rapid  wing 

To  distant  ways  across  the  sea. 
A  moonlight  night,  a  long  white  road, 

The  scattered  bush  on  either  side, 
When  he  and  I  together  rode 

Long  leagues,  in  heart  and  soul  allied ; 
I  read  by  day,  he  sang  by  night, 
The  "  Trysting  Tree  "  was  my  delight. 

It  was  a  song  he  knew  "by  heart," 

Learned  long  ago  in  some  odd  time  ; 
A  song  to  make  the  tear  drop  start, 

With  quaint  sweet  melody,  and  rhyme  ; 
It  told  of  hopes,  and  joys  and  fears, 

And  many  a  maid,  who,  'neath  its  boughs, 
Had  listened  with  enslaved  ears 

And  throbbing  heart  to  lover's  vows  ! 
It  told  of  times  our  Fathers  knew — 
When  men  were  staunch,  and  women  true. 

And  now  his  voice  is  still ;  the  home 

He  lived  in  even  has  passed  away — 
The  home  where  all,  who  e'er  might  come, 

Were  welcome  as  the  light  of  day  ! 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  glow 

Of  golden  sunshine — long  deferred — 
But  left  us  with  the  clouds  still  low, 

And  ere  the  Land  to  life  was  stirred  : 
He  died  while  yet  our  Sun  was  dim, 
Its  coming  brightness  not  for  him. 

His  eyes  beheld  our  little  Town 

When  first  it  raised  its  dainty  head 
Above  the  earth — now  mighty  grown, 

And  daily  growing  mightier — fed 
By  human  streams  from  every  clime  ; 

He  sees  it  not !  nor  hears  the  hum, 
In  life's  quick-changing  pantomime, 

From  clamouring  crowds.     Farewell !  old  chum, 
We  yet  may  re-united  be 
Beneath  the  old,  old  Trysting  Tree  ! 
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THE    BLACK    DOG    OF    KLIP    RIVER. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GHOST  STORY. 

TJTTI  HERE  the  Klip  River  brightly  flows 

'     And  gladdens  many  a  pleasant  farm, 
Where  gardens,  hedged  by  quince  and  rose, 
Add  to  the  valley's  simple  charm — 
Was  Allen's  home — a  biscuit  throw 
From  where  ' '  Oom  ' '  Piet  lived  long  ago  ; 
And  opposite  to  where  stands  yet 
The  house  of  our  old  Veld-Cornet. 
Along  the  river's  course  were  seen 
Full  twenty  homesteads  fringed  with  green, 
Tall  willows  marked  each  dwelling  fair, 
And  "  gums  "  that  pierced  the  clear,  soft  air  ; 
And  you  might  travel  from  the  "  Eye," 
Which,  like  a  toper's,  ne'er  was  dry, 
Down  to  Viljoens— just  where  the  stream 
Was  lost  in  that  far  larger  one, 
That  shows  bright  jewels  in  the  sun — 
And  think  the  drive  a  pleasant  dream  ! 
And  fancy  each  thatched  house  a  nest 
Wherein  a  wanderer  might  rest. 
Yet  in  this  valley,  so  serene, 
At  times  a  spectre  dark  was  seen, 
A  huge,  gaunt  hound,  as  black  as  death, 
Would  cross  your  path  with  steaming  breath- 
Filling  the  air  with  wild,  weird  cries, 
Then  swiftly  vanish  from  your  eyes. 
Strange  tales  were  told  of  a  rough  deed 
Done  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 


A  cry  of  man  in  utmost  need 

That  chilled  the  marrow  with  affright. 

A  murdered  man  found  near  a  kraal, 

In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  wall ; 

The  murderer  escaped — untaken  ; 

A  heap  of  stones — a  grave  forsaken. 

Long  years  had  passed,  the  children  then 

Had  grown  to  the  full  strength  of  men, 

But  all  who  lived  in  this  bright  vale 

Knew  and  believed  the  wondrous  tale ; 

Each  one  had  listened  to  the  cry 

When  moonlight  flooded  all  the  sky  ; 

And  many  a  "  vrouw  "  would  start  from  rest, 

Clasping  her  baby  to  her  breast, 

And  wake  her  "  man,"  beside  her  lying, 

Her  man  of  whom  she  was  so  fond, 

And,  in  her  fear,  his  rage  defying, 

Would  shriek,  "  My  liaart  oor  tog  de  Hond.' 


In  Allen's  home  beside  the  stream, 

Life  passed,  indeed,  just  like  a  dream  : 

The  birds,  the  river  never  mute, 

The  blossoming  trees,  the  ripening  fruit, 

The  mulberry  tree  beside  the  door, 

The  seat  beneath,  loved  by  the  Boer, 

The  crisp  fresh  air,  the  morning  ride, 

The  shout  of  welcome,  "  Come  inside." 

Friends  full  of  that  sweet  license  shown 

In  "  Yours  is  mine,  and  mine's  my  own." 

It  was  a  dream  '     And  oft,  in  dreams, 

That  pleasant  time  still  present  seems  ; 

And  every  stone,  and  every  turn 

In  the  old  road  my  eyes  discern 

In  fancy,  and  I  see  again 

"  Sterk  "  Petrus — lifting  sacks  of  grain 

Like  playthings — and  Hans  "  Hottentot," 

That  dear,  delightful,  genial  sot ! 

I  hear  (in  fancy)  loudly  say  : 

"  Neef,  ik  wil  nog  een  soupje  hij." 

Ah  !  pleasant  days  for  ever  fled — 

The  corn  that  ripened  for  our  bread, 

The  fruit  that  grew  almost  at  will, 

For  "  Charles's  "  old  peach-brandy  "  still  " 


Will  grow  no  more,  and  in  their  place 
Behold  !  a  battery  and  a  ' '  race  ' '  ! 

*  *  *  * 

Ten  men,  at  least  had  sworn  they'd  spied 
And  heard  the  dog  the  grave  beside  ! 
Long  Willem's  Willem,  and  our  Jim, 
Once  swore  they'd  fired  a  shot  at  him  ; 
But  bullets  driven,  or  bullets  lead 
Don't  touch  a  "  Spook  " — (or  so  it's  said)- 
And  old  Cornelius  Prins  (the  "  skrikker  ") 
Who  nothing  fears  when  he's  in  liquor — 
Swore  he  once  chased  him  half  a  mile, 
On  horseback  with  Jan  Van  der  Byl  ! 
But  that  was  on  one  New  Year's  Eve, 
And  then  they  say  the  eyes  deceive. 
But  men  who  rode,  all  rode  in  fear 
Of  the  Black  Dog  of  Klip  ' '  Rivier. ' ' 

*  *  *  * 

The  old  grave  stood  on  Allen's  farm — 
(He  bought  it  with  this  spectral  charm) 
And  one  bright  night,  so  bright  that  one 
Might  think  the  moon  a  silvered  sun, 
When  every  stone  and  blade  of  grass 
Seems  strangely  real  as  you  pass, 
He  boldly  in  his  spider  drove 
Past  many  a  silent  orange  grove  ; . 
Past  many  a  thatch-roofed  cot,  and  kraal, 
With  slumber  brooding  over  all, 
To  take  possession  of  his  prize  ; 
And,  with  the  forethought  of  the  wise, 
Prepare  the  place  with  anxious  mind, 
For  stores  in  wains  left  far  behind. 
At  last  he  pulled  up  at  the  lone 
Old  house,  and  found  the  owner  gone  : 
The  place  dismantled,  save  one  room, 
Wherein  he  spied,  in  partial  gloom, 
An  old  worn  "  Cartel  "  roughly  tied, 
In  true  Boer  style,  with  strips  of  hide. 
The  horses  out-spanned,  turned  adrift, 
Knee-haltered  in  the  veld  to  shift — 
He  made  a  fire,  the  kettle  filled 
With  water  from  the  sluit,  then  grilled 
A  piece  of  biltong — (or  first  made 
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Some  coffee) — and  with  biscuit's  aid 

He  had  a  feast  which,  on  my  word, 

Should  satisfy  a  travelling  lord. 

With  pipe,  beneath  the  mulberry  tree, 

He  was  as  happy  as  could  be  : 

Soft  "  baccy  "  fancies  filled  his  head, 

And  then  he  thought  he'd  go  to  bed. 

The  rugs  and  cushions  soon  were  thrown 

On  the  old  cartel,  and  alone, 

Worn  out,  and  all  begrimed  wit'.i  dust, 

He  slept,  just  then,  as  sleep  the  just ! 


A  start !  a  cry  !  a  fearful  blow 

Upon  his  face  from  clammy  hand, 

And,  swift  as  arrow  from  the  bow, 

With  all  the  pluck  he  could  command, 

Young  Allen  sprang  on  earthern  floor, 

And  rushed  out  through  the  open  door 

Half-nude  he  ran  the  house  all  round, 

But  saw  no  sign  and  heard  no  sound, 

Save  the  soft  sound  made  by  his  steeds 

Munching  sweet  grass  beside  the  reeds, 

While  the  white  moon  still  filled  the  sky 

With  dazzling  splendour.     With  a  sigh, 

Again  he  slept — again  a  blow  ! 

That  almost  caused  the  blood  to  flow, 

The  same  cold  hand  he  felt  before, 

Yet  harder,  heavier  ! — then  he  swore  ; 

And  round  again  the  house  he  ran, 

But  saw  no  sign  of  any  man. 

Once  more  he  sought  the  room— and  oh  ! 

The  agony  he  felt — one  toe 

(The  big  one)  touched  a  cold  soft  thing 

That  seemed  to  wriggle — with  one  spring 

He  leapt  upon  the  bed — A  Snake  ! 

For  full  an  hour  he  lay  awake, 

Afraid  to  move  or  close  an  eye, 

When  suddenly,  a  fearful  cry 

Broke  on  the  air,  and  thrilled  him  through, 

Then  all  was  still.     "  By  heaven  it's  true," 

He  cried,  "  Old  Hans  said,  and  he's  right, 

"  Pas-op  !  the  Dog  is  out  to-night  !  " 
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The  sun  was  streaming  on  the  bed 
When  he  awoke,  and  then  he  found 
Two  rotten  quinces  on  the  ground  ; 
They'd  fallen  from  the  beams  o'erhead, 
And  dropping  on  his  face,  had  rolled 
On  to  the  floor  !  My  tale  is  told. 

*  »  *  * 

I  know  not  if  the  river  flows 

Clear  as  of  yore,  or  Vaal-ward  goes 

Stained  by  the  "  wash  "  of  many  "  camps," 

Or  if  the  crash  of  myriad  stamps 

Now  chases  other  thoughts  away 

(The  old  beliefs  of  yesterday) ; 

I  know  not  if  the  whitened  stones 

Still  guard  from  wolves  the  dead  man's  bones ; 

I  know  not  if  the  ruthless  hand 

Of  Time  has  swept  them  from  the  land  ; 

I  know  not  if  Hans  "  Hottentot," 

Or  if  the  dog  still  haunt  the  spot ; 

I  knew  not  if  the  willows  droop 

Beside  the  homestead's  rugged  stoep, 

Or  if,  at  night,  the  frightened  "  kind," 

Soothed  by  the  "  lekker  "  peppermint, 

Still  listens  for  the  demon  cry 

When  the  white  moon  sails  in  the  sky. 

But  all  I  know  is  ' '  het  is  waar. ' ' 

Ask  all  the  neighbours  near  and  far, 

Ask  Hans  and  Willem,  Klass  and  Piet, 

Ask  anyone  you  chance  to  meet. 

And  they  will  tell  you  'tis  no  joke, 

They  all  know  the  Klip  River  ' '  spook  !  ' ' 

And  should  the  dog  have  left  the  spot, 

I  know  one  night  a  man  was  killed, 

And  thatches  still  with  fruit  are  filled  ; 

The  Dog  we  heard,  in  howls  was  skilled, 

And  quinces  tumble  when  they  rot ! 


We  are  going  Home  ! 
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E  are  going  home,  we're  in  want  of  a  change, 

We've  just  a  few  small  things  to  arrange  ; 
Bills  to  settle,  accounts  to  square, 
And  then  we  are  off,  like  birds  in  the  air. 
One  squeeze  of  the  hand  to  our  creditors,  dear, 
With  a  smile,  and  a  promise  again  to  appear, 
And  so,  with  a  carpet  bag  in  hand, 
We'll  go  like  boys  to  our  Fatherland — 
Blest  title  !  "  our  Fatherland  "  hurrah  ! 
It's  a  land  I  think  rather  over  par  : 
It's  a  land  that  produces  "  life  "  and  money — 
This  one  produces  milk  and  honey — 
Milk  in  tins,  and  honey  in  comb  ; 
We  are  going  home,  we  are  going  home  ! 
Our  doiniciliiiiti  of  course  we'll  choose 
In  London,  where,  if  a  creditor  sues 
From  here,  he  must  work  in  a  round-about  way, 
Which  seems  the  fashion  in  law  to-day. 
How  many  are  going  ?     Let's  see  !     Let's  see  ! 
There's  Moore,  there's  Smith,  and  Green,  and  Me, 
And  if  the  fates  should  give  the  chance, 
Brown  will  go  to  England  and  France 
To  see  the  havoc  the  Germans  have  done, 
And  to  make  on  the  river  an  insane  pun. 
And  Dear,  who's  been  packing  his  trunks  for  months, 
Has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once. 
Wright  is  going,  and  Long  they  say, 
If  business  will  let  him  get  away  ; 
And  two  or  three  others  will  join  in  the  trip, 
Barring  the  slips  'twixt  the  cup  and  lip. 

Imagine  us  starting,  imagine  the  spree 

On  the  ocean  wild,  in  "  tempestuous  glee  "  ; 

The  flirting,  the  sighing,  the  dreams,  the  rest, 

Rocked  on  old  Neptune's  billowy  breast, 

The  dancing  on  deck  when  the  moon  is  high, 

The  trips  on  shore.     The  fond  good-bye 

When  the  unprotected  female  lands 

At  Madeira,  and  presses,  of  course,  our  hands  : — 

(Not  the  nervous  lady  who  spoke  of  DOOM, 

When  she  sat  and  made  wreaths  on  Napoleon's  Tomb. 


Imagine  beholding,  at  last,  once  more, 
The  line  of  our  dear  old  native  shore, 
White  cliffs  of  Albion,  Plymouth  Sound, 
Oysters  and  stout  and  ' '  drinks  all  round  !  ' ' 

The  landing — the  Customs,  the  Grand  Hotel, 

The  new  black  hat,  just  bought  (quite  "  swell  "), 

The  flashing  along  by  the  rushing  rail, 

No  more  wagons,  or  creeping  like  snail ; 

The  refreshment  bars,  the  exquisite  girls, 

Faces  surrounded  by  silky  curls, 

And  then,  the  mighty  swarming  hive 

Called  London  where  we  are  swallowed  alive  ! 

Of  course  we  shall  creep  before  we  fly, 

Talk  Dutch  and  English,  and  look  shy, 

And  be  polite  to  the  waiter,  and  say — 

"  Please  bring  a  chop,  and  what's  to  pay  ?  " 

But  soon  we  shall  grow  to  the  stature  tall 

Of  travell'd  monkeys,  and  loudly  bawl  ; 

We  shall  swear  at  cabmen,  and  cut  a  shine, 

And  talk  of  the  Prince  as  "  a  friend  of  MINE," 

Join  the  "  Wand'rers  "  or  some  other  club, 

And  all  that's  low  or  plebeian,  snub ; 

Then  in  our  rooms  we  shall  scatter  around 

Lydenberg  diagrams,  miles  of  ground, 

Transfers,  agreements,  contracts,  too, 

All  in  Dutch,  to  astonish  a  few ; 

And  we'll  take,  from  the  Diamond  Fields,  some  "chips' 

And  have  them  cut,  and  get  paid  by  lips : 

And  go  to  the  Opera  in  the  pit, 

With  a  wide-a-wake  hat,  and  a  feather  in  it, 

And  do  the  South  African  lion,  and  roar 

As  other  small  fellows  have  done  before. 

Of  course,  we  shall  talk  of  what  we've  shot — 
Lions,  rhinosceri,  and  that  "  pot  " 
We  made  among  wolves.     And  look  quite  grave, 
When  one  of  us  speaks  of  that  close  shave 
With  the  buffalo  cow:     And  that  awful  night 
When  he  slept  in  the  veld  'neath  the  pale  moonlight, 
And  in  the  morning  his  boots  were  gone, 
Eaten  by  wolves  (they'd  never  been  on). 
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And  last,  not  least,  how  one  lived  on  a  "  place  " 
Three  years,  and  ne'er  saw  a  female  face, 
Except  of  a  nigger  lady  and  child, 
Who  always  looked  black  at  him  when  he  smiled. 

And  if  we  should  condescend  to  go 

To  our  native  village  just  for  show, 

We  shall  be  affected  e'en  to  tears 

At  the  place  we  haven't  seen  for  years, 

And  shed  them  on  the  doorstep  (wrong) 

Forgotten  the  number — away  so  long  ! 

We  shall  go  to  Society's  shows  and  meets, 

Get  elected  as  members,  give  picnics,  treats, 

Get  R.G.  medals  for  finding  the  source 

Of  a  river  in  Waterberg  (dry  of  course), 

Or  for  having  travelled  by  night,  alone, 

A  road  that  two  niggers  had  previously  gone, 

Or  for  having  existed  a  year  or  two 

In  latitude  20°  or  22°  ; 

We  shall  suddenly  drop  on  dear  old  chums, 

And  renew  our  youth,  while  we  try  the  drums 

Of  their  ears  by  laughing,  and  listen  long 

To  tales  of  the  past,  or  the  old,  old  song, 

And  we  shall  go  with  these  chums,  and  sit 

In  Thespian  realms,  and  hear  the  wit 

Of  master  minds,  or  hushed,  shall  hark 

To  Patti's  warbling  that  shames  the  lark. 

And,  perhaps,  when  she  knows  in  what  climes  we've  been, 

We  may  get  invited  to  sup  with  the  Queen  ! 

Though  Brown  thinks  for  one  of  his  rank  and  "  statty," 

He'd  rather  take  an  oyster  with  PATTI. 

But,  of  course,  we  shall  never  be  so  low, 

As  to  buy  and  sell,  or  trade,  oh  no  ! 

We'll  give  a  farm  to  a  cousin  or  niece, 

To  an  uncle  or  aunt  (say  two  a-piece), 

And  just  to  keep  us  in  gloves  and  hats. 

Exchange,  says  one  on  the  Springbok  flats ; 

And  when  we  find  our  funds  quite  nil, 

We  may  give  another  to  pay  our  bill. 

All  this,  and  more  than  this  will  come 

To  fellows  like  us,  who  are  Going  Home  ! 

Why  are  we  going  ?  Joking  apart — 
To  wake  our  soul,  and  lift  our  heart, 
To  wear  the  crust  from  the  mildewed  brain. 


And  stand  in  the  ranks  of  the  world  again. 

To  see,  hear,  feel,  each  beauteous  thing, 

That  civilization  alone  can  bring  ; 

To  walk  'neath  roofs  that  knew  the  flow 

Of  music,  centuries  ago  ; 

To  stand  in  temples  where  have  trod, 

For  ages,  worshippers  of  God  ; 

To  stand  by  marts  where  Argosies 

At  anchor  lie,  from  distant  seas, 

Ships  that  say  :   "all  'neath  the  sun 

By  ties  of  nature  are  made  one  ' '  ; 

Ships  that  tell,  with  their  white  wings  furled, 

How  throbs  with  one  great  pulse  the  world  ! 

Why  are  we  going?     To  see,  though  men, 

The  Home  were  we  lived  as  boys,  again  ; 

To  see  her  face  in  its  sunset  glow, 

That  lighted  the  home  of  our  Long  Ago, 

To  feel  our  rough  rind  fall  away, 

And  our  hearts  receive  the  light  of  Day, 

Let  us  drop  the  pen,  and  the  lightsome  word, 

And  think  of  that  dear  old  Home.     How  stirred 

Are  memories  as  we  sit  and  sigh, 

And  the  years  on  lightning  feet  flit  by, 

And  the  patient  Love,  the  watchful  care, 

Rise  out  of  the  distant  landscape  fair, 

And  a  word  of  deepest  love  will  rise, 

For  her,  who  now  longs,  with  tear-filled  eyes, 

To  welcome  the  way-worn  wand'rer  home 

Just  as  of  old  her  boy  will  come  ! 

No  change  in  the  love,  that  bore  all  ills, 

Eternal  as  God's  own  grassy  Hills. 


"  And  soon  friendly  wagons  we  hail." 
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^)H  !  give  me  a  "  Spider,"  with  four  trotting  nags, 

When  the  sun  is  just  tipping  the  thorn-dotted  crags  ! 
When  the  veld  is  all  sparkling  with  dew-drops  of  light 
That  have  fall'n  from  the  fringe  of  the  mantle  of  Night ! 
With  a  good  chum  in  front,  and  old  "  Swartboy  "  behind- 
And  not  e'en  the  tiniest  cloud  on  the  mind  ; 
When  the  Town  with  its  day,  full  of  trouble  and  care, 
Fades  away  like  the  smoke  from  our  pipes  in  the  air  ! 
And  the  "  rhythmical  beat  "  of  the  hoofs  on  the  ground 
Like  the  music  of  some  brave  old  war  song  may  sound  ! 

Far  before  us  the  road  stretches,  white  as  your  hand — 
Now  hard,  smooth  and  level — now  heavy  with  sand  ; 
What  matter  if  mud  lurk  in  "  Spruits  "  now  and  then  ? 
A  splash  !  and  we're  bowling  on  smooth  ways  again  ! 
Oh  !  it's  pleasant  to  chat,  and  it's  pleasant  to  sing, 
And  to  mark  the  bold  hawk  as  it  speeds  on  the  wing, 
While  the  sly  "  korhaan  "  nestles,  half-hid  in  the  grass, 
And  cries  out  ' '  tabac  ' '  as  his  enemies  pass  ; 
And  far  in  the  veld,  herds  of  springbok,  at  "  gaze," 
Stand  spellbound  at  Man,  and  his  wonderful  ways. 

Perchance,  in  the  distance,  we  see  a  white  "  sail  "  : 

We  near  it,  and  soon  friendly  wagons  we  hail ! 

There,  camped  on  the  grass,  we  ply  knife  and  fork, 

Enlivened  by  frequent  sweet  poppings  of  cork  ; 

Cold  beef,  sausage,  "  biltong,"  bread,  butter,  and  cheese, 

What  Sybarite  could  not  be  settled  by  these  ? 

Our  horses,  meanwhile,  have  their  "  bundle  "  apiece, 

Disturbed  by  some  big,  pertinacious,  tame  geese. 

Then  a  small  "  tot  "  all  round,  and  a  hearty  "  Good-day  ' 

A  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  once  more  we're  away  ! 

Now,  the  wind  o'er  the  waste,  like  the  voice  of  the  sea, 
Or  the  faint  sound  of  bells,  comes  at  times  up  to  me  ! 
But  we  stay  not  for  sentiment — onward  we  go, 
Till  the  moon  floods  with  silver  the  streamlets  below. 
Sometimes  we  "  hold  still,"  the  wheels  seem  to  be  "dry," 
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Night's  Queen  then  beholds  a  strange  sight  from  on  high  ; 
She  looks  on  three  stars  on  a  bottle — (the  crest 
Of  a  firm  known  as  "  Hennessey's,"  three-star  is  best) — 
And  she  winks  and  she  smiles  from  her  soft  fleecy  throne 
As  each  of  us  makes  a  small  portion  his  own. 

Oh,  it's  pleasant  to  live  for  long  days  on  the  road, 

Far  from  Man  and  his  "  diggings,"  or  settled  abode; 

Our  small  canvas  bag  on  the  splashboard,  with  store 

Of  meat,  drink,  tobacco — what  can  we  want  more  ? 

Our  horses  are  good,  and  they  move  ever  "  free," 

Our  friend  is  right  jolly — as  friend  ought  to  be — 

Our  harness  is  sound,  our  purse  not  too  light, 

Yet  now  and  then,  somehow,  things  don't  seem  quite  right 

Just  one  thing  is  wanting  to  sweeten  each  mile 

And  make  the  road  perfect— a  woman's  bright  smile  ! 


IN     THE     SWIM. 


(A  DIGGER'S  YARN.) 


3F  it's  only  the  love  of  a  woman — 
Or  a  share  in  a  deep  level  claim, 
To  give  us  a  taste  and  a  flavour 

Of  life,  and  some  object,  and  aim, 
It  is  better  than  lying  half-stranded, 

While  the  great  human  stream  rushes  by  ; 
Then  let  us  be  all  ready-handed, 
And  have  a  "  look  in  "  till  we  die. 

As  I  say,  it  don't  very  much  matter 

If  you  try  and  you  misses  your  aim  ; 
Try  your  luck,  have  a  shot  for  your  money — 

Try  again,  boys,  that's  always  my  game. 
Why  I've  worked  in  a  claim  down  the  river, 

And  not  found  a  carat  a  week, 
And  the  day  that  my  mate  chucked  and  bolted 

I  found  a  big  stone  in  the  creek. 

To  sit  down,  and  "  moon,"  and  to  chuck  it, 
When  there's  still  a  good  game  to  be  played, 

Or  to  jaw  of  the  past,  and  past  only, 
When  your  future  has  got  to  be  made — 
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Is  rot,  and  don't  suit  this  bold  Rover. 

Some  chaps  talk  of  what  they  have  done, 
As  if  life  and  its  work  was  all  over 

And  a  lecturin'  tour  had  begun  ! 

Not  but  what  1  admit  there  are  chances — 

The  best  reef  that  ever  was  found 
Was  all  through  a  wagon-wheel  sticking 

Against  some  rich  quartz  in  the  ground  ; 
And  chaps  that  were  broke  in  Letaba, 

And  hadn't  got  money  for  grub, 
Have  just  by  sheer  luck  weathered  through  it, 

And  now  are  Ai  at  the  Club. 

Our  grand  old  first  digger  was  Adam, 

He  "  delved,"  at  least  so  we  are  told  ; 
And  went  a  prospecting  with  Madam 

Though  they  didn't  strike  payable  gold  ; 
But  you  bet,  they  worked  late  and  worked  early, 

When  from  Paradise  Place  they'd  to  run  ; 
And  for  stopping  us  all  being  loafers — 

'Twas  the  best  thing  that  ever  was  done. 

Ups  and  downs,  have  I  seen  'em  ?  God  blsss  you  ! 

I've  been  up  right  into  the  skies 
Like  a  jolly  balloon,  then  I  busted — 

Dropped  my  ballast,  and  still  couldn't  rise  ; 
But  when  I  turned  round  and  saw  others 

All  making  the  very  same  sign, 
I  started  again,  and  I  mounted — 

And  I  felt  that  the  "  Kudos  "  was  mine. 

You  must  work  to  be  right,  never  doubt  it, 

Or  the  brain  will  go  right  off  its  feed  ; 
And  your  "  nut  "  get  a  worm  in  the  middle, 

Like  a  turnip  that's  going  to  seed. 
"  Money's  best  that  is  earned,"  that's  my  motter, 

Chaps,  with    "spoons  in    their   mouths,"    are 

born  tired  ! 
And  yet,  'pon  my  word  it's  amusing  ! 

By  themselves,  they  are  always  admired. 

Well,  my  last  little  turn  has  been  lucky, 

I've  cleared  out  with,  let's  see,  how  much  ? 
Ten  thou.  ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  plunder 

I  swear  that  I  don't  mean  to  touch. 
There's  an  old  woman  over  the  water 

I'm  thinking  of — I'm  off,  you  bet ! 
To  Chicago  ?     No,  not  if  I  know  it, 

To  London.     Come,  let's  have  a  "  wet." 
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(A    DIGGER'S    SONG.) 
Air  :  "  Clicquot." 

CIoME  like  Cape  or  Port  of  Betsy, 

Others  nothing  but  Natal ; 
They  are  all  afraid  of  "Tsetse," 

You  and  I  are  not — old  Pal ! 
We  have  here  a  Port  quite  handy, 

Land,  gold,  diamonds  (all  three), 
Let  them  keep  old  Durban,  sandy — 

Delgo  is  the  port  for  me. 

CHORUS  :  Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 

That's  the  Port  to  enter  jolly, 
Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 

Soon  will  set  us  right  by  golly 
Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 

Any  other  way  is  folly, 
Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 

That's  the  port  for  me  ! 

Wait  till  twenty  thousand  diggers 

Are  on  Drakensberg — we'll  see 
Whether  old  "  Lourenzo  Marquess" 

Will  be  ours,  or  "Portugee!  " 
We  shall  have  a  Railway  Station, 

And  a  tunnel  to  Inyack  ; 
And,  to  natives'  consternation, 

'Scursions  running  there  and  back. 

CHORUS  :  Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 

In  a  year  or  two  we'll  try  it, 

When  our  "Pilgrim's  Rest"  has  grown, 
From  the  "Portugee"  we'll  buy  it, 

Then  it  will  be  all  our  own. 
And  our  "pretty  little  Country,' 

Like  a  giant,  great  will  grow, 
With  its  glorious  limbs  and  body, 

And  its  dimpled  mouth  Delgo ! 

CHORUS  :  Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 
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We'll  wake  up  one  blest  bright  morning 

With  ten  steamers  in  the  Bay ; 
And  the  iron  horses  screaming, 

Won't  they  scare  the  bucks  away? 
Then  we'll  drop  the  pick  and  shovel, 

And  we'll  drink  with  hearts  aglow, 
To  the  Transvaal's  future,  golden — 

And  her  Port,  the  bright  Delgo ! 

CHORUS  :  Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 

We  shall  have  our  Railway  Bismarck, 

With  his  great  official  staff, 
And  the  noble  Count  Von  Wirein, 

Working  of  the  Telegraph ; 
While,  upon  Klip  Stapel's  platform, 

Nigger  Porters  come  and  go — 
Shouting  out  "  Hi !  Change  for  Mullers' 

' '  Take  your  tickets  for  Delgo  !  ' ' 

CHORUS  :  Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 

Let  us  all,  join  heart  and  hand,  in 

Gaining  what  is  and  must  be, 
To  any  chap  of  understandin', 

Our  natural  gateway  to  the  sea ; 
We  have  got  a  Port  quite  handy, 

Land,  gold,  diamonds  (all  three), 
Let  us  leave  old  Durban,  sandy — 

Delgo  is  the  Port  for  me  ! 

CHORUS  :  Delgo  !  Delgo  ! 
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OUTWARD  BOUND. 


A    "  BAY    LEAF." 

TJTflE  started  on  a  Friday,  a  day  most  unlucky, 

^^     That  is,  for  ships  and  all  sailors,  they  say  ; 

But  our  men  were  so  skilled,  and  our  Captain  so  plucky, 

We  hadn't  the  tiniest  fear  of  the  Bay  ; 

We  chatted,  we  flirted,  we  ate,  drank,  and  laughed, 

And  all  was  quite  couleur  de  rose  fore  and  aft. 

But  when  Sunday  came  in  the  dark  Bay  of  Biscay, 
A  sadness  and  gloom  dropped  upon  us  like  rain  ; 
And  men,  who  before  had  been  fearless  and  frisky, 
Sat  sighing  for  London,  and  sighing  in  vain  ; 
For  Neptune  was  wild,  we  were  "  getting  it  hot," 
And  the  noble  Caldera  seemed  "  going  to  pot !  " 

In  politeness  she  bowed  to  each  wave  as  she  met  it, 

And  even  invited  the  sea  to  come  in  ; 

Jones,  who  rolled  from  his  berth,  says  he'll  never  forget  it, 

Our  sea-legs  were  gone,  we  had  lost  every  pin  ; 

And  through  the  stern-ports  (oh  !  sternest  of  fate  !) 

The  water  came  in  at  a  high  water-rate. 

Just  fancy  our  plight !     The  Caldera  was  steaming 
Against  a  head  wind,  through  a  sea  they  call  "  cross  "  ; 
The  men  were  down  pumping,  the  babies  up  screaming, 
The  passengers  shouting  for  Ford*  and  for  Ross,* 
(While  Nightingale*  flew  about  like  a  bird) 
And  some  were  too  frightened  to  utter  a  word. 

Just  fancy  our  plight !     Cabins  all  under  water. 
The  lights  burning  dimly,  and  all  looking  blue  ; 
Our  hope  of  a  change  getting  shorter  and  shorter 
Our  habiliments  soaking — oh  !  what  could  we  do  ? 
No  hot  rolls  for  breakfast, — cold  rolls,  if  you  please, — 
The  Cook's  oven  door  was  smashed  in  by  the  seas. 


*  Three  Stewards. 


At  last  we  got  drier,  the  ocean  got  straighter, 
We  were  nearing  Madeira,  and  hope  smiled  again  ; 
We  said,  "  Ah  !  at  Funchal  our  fun  shall  be  greater, 
And  in  that  sweet  place  we'll  forget  all  our  pain  !  " 
But  no  !  even  there  the  sea  still  barred  our  path, 
And  foamed  in  the  distance  like  Irving  in  wrath. 

Now  the  sun  shines  again,  our  griefs  are  forgotten  ; 

Our  boxes  are  dry,  all  the  breakage  repaired  ; 

Six  dresses  were  spoiled— four  of  silk,  two  of  cotton  ; 

Our  articles  most  miscellaneous  are  aired  ; 

Two  boxes  of  collars,  sincerely  deplored, 

Have  turned  into  pulp,  and  are  thrown  overboard. 

Now  we  smile  and  we  dance  and  once  more  we  are  frisky ; 

Our  great-coats  are  gone,  and  we  talk  of  the  Cape  ; 

But  I'll  never  forget  you,  you  horrible  Biscay, 

And  the  way  that  you  knocked  my  poor  ribs  out  of  shape 

If  I  went  for  a  wreath  as  a  prize  for  this  lay, 

I  would  go  in  for  laurel;  yet  banish  the  "  Bay." 


"  Outward  Bound." 
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AFRICAN  BITTERS. 


"  This  is  not  solitude,  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled." — • 

BYRON. 


21  TAP  at  the  door,  just  half-past  five, 

A  snooze  of  an  hour,  as  I'm  alive  ! 
Broken  by  the  entrance  rude 
Of  a  native  damsel,  semi-nude  ! 
"  Lola  "  her  name,  as  dark  is  she 
As  the  cup  of  coffee  she  brings  to  me. 
She  enters — raises  the  blind,  and  lo  ! 
From  every  nook  the  room  can  shew, 
Down  from  the  ceiling  of  linen  made, 
Down  from  the  shelves  where  books  are  laid, 
Out  of  the  curtains,  down  from  the  walls, 
A  cloud  of  flies  like  a  hailstorm  falls. 
Look  to  your  coffee,  your  eyes,  your  nose, 
On  the  milk  they're  floating,  black  as  sloes — 
In  the  sugar  they  buzz  and  hum, 
The  cry  is  still  "  They  come,  they  come  !  " 
Out  of  your  bed  you  crawl,  half  dead, 
And  drop  in  your  bath  dully  as  lead, 
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You  see  yourTjmbs,  that  erst  were  white, 

You  start  in  amaze,  or  shriek  in  fright : 

Red  spots  on  your  arms,  legs,  hips, 

As  if  little  imps  with  pomegranate  pips 

Had  pelted  you  ;  you  cry,  "  Oh  !  where 

Is  the  Africa  Rowland  ?  his  'wash,'  so  rare. 

Would  sell  at  a  guinea  a  bottle  or  more," 

"  Brekfass  is  leddy,  Baas !  "  comes  thro'  the  door. 

"  From  the  safe  bring  the  meat,  let's  try  to  eat ; 

Put  fly-papers  there,  now  take  your  seat ; 

The  meat  that  was  yesterday  cooked,  though  tough, 

With  some  good  '  blaatjen  '  will  be  enough  ; 

Fried  potatoes — chips  done  brown — 

Will  help  the  meat  more  pleasantly  down  ;    „ 

Here  comes  the  mutton,     Sit,  dear,  sit  ! 

Or  the  flies  won't  give  you  a  chance  of  it ! 

Bring  a  feather  !  small  nigger,  do  ! 

And  flick  it  about,  a  la  punkah,  so  !  " 

Starts  of  horror  !  shakes  of  the  head  ! 

Why,  the  meat  is  alive,  it  is  red,  red,  red !  „ 

A  million  (or  more)  little  ants  now  creep 

O'er  the  half-eaten  leg  of  the  innocent  sheep  ! 

Blood-red  wretches,  like  figures  of  eight. 

Race  o'er  the  meat  and  drop  in  your  plate, 

Stick  on  the  slice  that  you  carefully  cut, 

Hang  to  the  bit  in  your  mouth  you  put, 

Tickle  your  tongue,  and  go  down  your  throat, 

Drop  from  your  fork,  and  merrily  float 

On  the  top  of  your  coffee,  and  land  on  the  brink 

Of  the  cup,  as  if  they  could  never  sink. 


Ants  !  don't  mention  them,  they  have  grown 

To  consider  the  country  here,  their  own. 

'Twould  take  a  thousand  clerks  a  year 

To  tell  their  haunts  (such  "  heaps  "  of  them  here  !) 
Lo  !  where  the  plain  as  far  as  your  eye 
Or  eyes,  if  you've  two,  may  reach,  you  spy 
Myriads  of  earth-tents,  as  a  host 
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Were  camped  ere  they  strove  for  their  land,  half  lost  ! 

Every  "  tent  "  has  its  army  or  king  ; 

And  they  work  as  no  other  living  thing, 

"  Industrious  animals,"  school-books  say, 

I  think  their  industry  is  but  play  : 

Or  what  seems  play,  in  such  things  of  dust, 

May  be  Nature's  driving,  and  go  they  must. 

They  cannot  rest,  it's  their  doom  (it's  true). 

They  must  "  move  on,"  like  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Born  to  eat,  and  be  eaten,  when  dead — 

The  white,  when  slain,  eaten  up  by  the  red, 

Who  his  red-ingen-uity  shews 

By  scalping  and  eating  his  larger  foes, 

Strange  !  that  one  ant-heap's  ants  should  see 

Another's  heap  with  ant-heap-a-thy. 

Under  your  house  the  white  ants  crawl 

Down  through  the  thatch,  in  through  the  wall, 

Eat  up  your  rafters,  swallow  your  beams, 

Come  down  your  bookshelves  in  tiny  streams, 

Swallow  your  books,  which  you  and  I 

Could  never  devour  (far  too  dry) , 

Nibble  the  pages,  as  Harold  bites 

His  pieces  of  cake,  your  days  and  nights 

Spent  in  devising — planning  their  end  ; 

Every  place  you  can,  you  defend. 

Boxes  remove,  examine  each  niche, 

Stand  the  legs  of  the  table  in  pitch, 

Try  to  smoke  or  to  poison  them  all  ; 

No  use  !  they'll  come  through  a  crack  in  the  wall 

Next  morning — so  you  leave  them  alone, 

They've  "  rented  "  your  house  on  terms  of  their  own. 
In  the  bush-veld  your  wagon  wheel 
Will  many  a  hidden  ant  reveal  ; 
The  after-oxen  that  steer  the  "ship," 
Have  paid  no  heed  to  the  ringing  whip  ; 
Bump  goes  the  wheel  'gainst  an  ant-heap  ;  souse, 
And  the  roof  is  taken  off  their  house  ! 
Imagine  a  mighty  mansion's  fall 
Just  as  the  workmen  are  painting  the  hall ; 
Think  of  the  drop  of  pot  and  brush  ; 
Think  of  the  frenzied  street-ward  rush — 
The  smashing  of  paper  caps,  the  "  oh  !  " 
From  the  cook  who's  on  board  wages  below  ; 
Then  you'll  see,  but  only  half  you'll  see, 


The  helter-skelter  there  will  be, 
The  crowded  galleries,  dropping  of  straws 
By  the  "  carpenter  "  ants  from  tiny  maws, 
Should  the  wheel  of  your  wagon  make 
This  singular  turn,  and  their  temple  break. 
Or  %vhen  the  honey-bird,  wisest  of  mites 
In  the  ornithological  world,  alights 
On  a  bush  near  camp,  and  plainly  sings 
Of  honey,  but  fears  the  bees'  sharp  stings, 
Whistles  and  coaxes  you  through  the  trees, 
Over  great  stones,  up  hills,  where  bees 
In  hollows  of  trunks,  or  deep  retreats 
In  earth,  imprison  the  wild  flow'rs'  sweets, 
Nature's  collectors  of  taxes  ;  each  flow'r 
Paying  for  warmth  and  light  by  the  hour  ; 
Wonderful  Bees,  who  collect  the  tax 
And  deposit  their  sweet  returns  in  wax  : 
Bees  like  monks,  shut  up  in  their  cells 
Till  the  tide  of  life  too  strongly  swells, 
Then  ' '  burst  their  cerements  ' '  and  hie  away 
Where  African  Ariels  lurk  and  play. 
(Well,  the  bird  is  waiting  all  this  time 
Till  I  end  this  parenthetic  rhyme). 
You  dig  till  you  hear  a  mighty  din, 
And  you  see  the  glittering  mass  within  ; 
And  your  native  ' '  friend  ' '  draws  forth  the  prize — 
Cake  after  cake  :  while,  in  ecstacies 
The  honey-bird  watches  and  cries,  "  twit,  twit," 
And  waits  till  you  throw  him  a  special  bit. 
Or  when,  quite  tired,  the  bird,  perchance, 
Has  led  you  astray,  and  your  country  dance 
Brings  nothing — you  sit  on  a  mound  to  rest, 
Be  sure  that  mound  is  a  mighty  nest 
Where  ants,  like  the  ancient  Goth  or  Hun, 
Will  o'er  run  you  e'er  you  know  you're  o'er  run  ; 
And  you  rise  and  shake  them  from  arms,  neck,  face, 
And  seek  your  wagon  at  headlong  pace. 


Noon  :  high  noon,  excessively  warm. 
Let's  try  to  doze,  as  a  matter  of  form 
Thermometer  90,  in  the  shade — 


And  not  a  chance  of  iced  lemonade — 

Even  the  Steward,  at  the  Club, 

Can't  keep  his  liquors  cool,  in  a  tub  ! 

Here  \ve  have  it  as  hot  as  Ind — 

Yet  never  think  of  "  raising  the  wind," 

Except  in  the  usual  paper  way, 

Which  somehow  or  other  explodes  one  day. 

How  the  officials  gasp,  and  sigh — 

Buried  in  ledgers,  dismal,  dry — 

How  they  long  for  a  chance  to  flit 

Across  to  the  Club,  and  have  a  "  split  !  " 

The  fish  in  the  river  come  up  to  breathe, 

The  eels  alone  staying  underneath — 

The  native  "  salmon,"  in  scaly  pride, 

Is  seen  with  mouth  extended  wide — 

His  only  chance  is  to  die  as  he  ought, 

That  is  to  take  hook  and  be  "  Cooley  "  caught. 

So  hot — the  tongues  of  the  boots  on  your  feet 

(Loosened) — like  dogs'  hang  out  with  the  heat  ! 

Plenty  of  niggers,  with  nothing  to  do, 

Might  fan  us  a  little  I  think,  don't  you  ? 

Place  your  handkerchief  over  your  phiz, 

Hands  in  your  pockets — a  distant  whizz  ! 

Consciousness  left  to  know,  no  more, 

Your  handkerchief's  fallen  on  the  floor, 

And  joy  !  at  last,  having  laid  a  trap 

For  sleep — you  really  catch  a  nap, 

And  see  again,  in  a  feverish  dream, 

The  land  we  love  ;  each  hill  and  stream 

We  knew  in  childhood,  far  away, 

Yet  in  our  vision  plain  as  day — 

Gentle  Goddess  !  whose  Lethean  seat 

No  member  by  bribery  gains,  whose  feet 

Are  shod  with  dreams,  that  as  you  tread 

Are  printed  into  the  heart  and  head  ! 

Ah  !  let  me  ever  thus  repose — 

"  Murder  !  who  stuck  me  on  the  nose  ?  " 

My  nasal  tip,  soft,  tender,  warm, 

Is  now  beset  with  a  cruel  swarm 

Of  horrid  flies,  that  make  a  shelf 

Of  every  naked  part  of  myself. 

Up  I  start  from  my  ' '  tempery  ' '  sleep 

Muttering  curses  (oh  !  so  deep), 

And  bathe  my  head,  in  a  tiny  tub 


Of  water,  not  daring  my  face  to  rub, 
And  hate  the  day  when  I  madly  sent 
And  ordered  an  extra  "  fly  "  to  my  tent.* 
*  *  *  « 

Sunset,  come  let  us  saunter  forth 
And  take  a  stroll,  turn  to  the  north 
Where  mighty  Cashan,  his  bold  "  necks  " 
In  purple  splendour  bravely  decks, 
Come  let  us  wander  o'er  the  green, 
Beauty  is  here,  though  seldom  seen  ; 
This  endless  waste  can  never  start 
Dear  slumbering  mem'ries  from  the  heart, 
And  yet  yon  Mountain,  rising  blue — 
Looks  gorgeous  now  to  me  and  you. 
Where  are  the  songs,  the  deeds  of  fame  ? 
A  country  this,  alone  in  name- 
Where  are  the  Castles  ?  ancient  Halls  ? 
The  voice  that  from  their  ruins  calls — 
"  Heroes  from  Time's  funereal  pyres 
Rise  from  the  ashes  of  your  Sires  ' '  ? 
Where  are  the  groves,  the  stately  trees 
Breathing  of  old-world  histories, 
Where  Knights  and  Dames,  in  silken  glory, 
Said,  sung,  and  heard  the  old,  old  story  ? 
Old  then,  for  since  Eve's  ear  was  blest, 
That  tale  has  stirred  each  human  breast ! 
Not  e'en  a  Missionary's  tale 
Of  black  romance,  will  here  avail 
To  lift  this  land  to  heights  sublime — 
Like  wine,  it  wants  a  lot  of  time  ! 
Sit  down  on  this  round  stone,  don't  fear. 
The  ants  have  fled,  no  snakes  are  here  ; 
So  let  us  sit,  and  puff  our  weed, 
And  dream  of  some  delicious  feed — 
Cold  lamb,  mint  sauce,  iced  beer  (no  flies) 
Until  the  sun's  last  lustre  dies. 

*  *  *  * 

Indoors  again,  a  quiet  talk, 
Resulting  from  our  evening  walk  ; 
A  retrospective  glance  we  snatch. 
And  then — and  then — again  we  scratch. 
On  my  left  leg — no  both,  left,  right, 

The  Tsetse  fly  does  not  bite  men  or  donkeys.     Oh !  shade  of  Darwin. 
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On  each,  a  most  terrific  bite. 
I  turn  my  trousers  up  and  lo  ! 
Another  yet  more  deadly  foe  ! 
Hanging  with  horrid  bloated  skin 
Like  cranberry  a  tart  within  ; 
This  is  the  speckled  little  wretch 
Whose  skin  can  like  the  rubber  stretch. 
He  sits  upon  a  blade  of  grass, 
Drops  on  your  garments  as  you  pass, 
Creeps  till  he  scents  your  flesh,  then  quick 
Goes  his  head  right  in,  the  Demon  tick  ! 
You  tug  !  but  bull-dog-like  he  hangs, 
His  body  comes,  he  leaves  his  fangs. 
Which,  sure  as  fate,  a  sore  will  raise 
Will  make  you  scratch  a  couple  of  days. 
You  smear  your  body  with  oil,  then  he 
Will  loose  his  grip  and  set  you  free — 
Like  the  ' '  third  robber  ' '  in  the  wood 
His  cry  is  e'er  "  more  blud,  more  blud." 
*  *  *  * 

Evening  !   the  candles  brightly  flame, 

The  flies  hang  sleeping  !   It's  a  shame 

To  pass  one's  life  in  this  dull  way  : 

What  shall  we  do  ?  or  think  ?  or  say  ? 

Shall  we  sit  together,  dear,  and  read 

What's  said  of  the  Author  of  "  Adam  Bede  "  ? 

Or  what  Miss  Braddon  lately  tells 

Of  horrid  secrets,  and  drops  in  wells  ? 

Or  shall  we  read  in  pleasant  pain, 

Forster,  while  Dickens  "  lives  "  again  ? 

Or  shall  we  lighter  matter  seek  ? 

A  magazine  !  a  smart  critique  ? 

Here  is  the  "  Press  " — "  As  a  writer  of  Fie  " — 

Eh  ?  what  ?  here's  something  worse  than  tick, 

Ah  ?  yes  ?  no  doubt  ;     Oh  !  list  that  "  hum," 

The  Mosquito,  devil-in-chief  has  come  ! 

You  know  him  ? — a  tiny  dot  of  gauze — 

He  drones  through  the  air — at  every  pause 

In  his  music  he  makes  a  red-hot  bite — 

Wretch  with  an  Alderman's  appetite — 

And  yet  so  small,  you  would  never  guess 

His  mouth  had  such  wealth  of  bitterness  ! 

In  bed  he'll  nearly  drive  you  mad, 

Out  of  bed  he  is  almost  as  bad  ; 
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In  bed  you  become  his  easy  prey — 
He'll  flay  you  alive  by  river  or  "  v'ley." 
No  book  to-night,  let's  sit  on  the  stoep 
And  listen  while  frogs  complain  of  croup, 
Their  strange  hoarse  voices  rising  shrill 
As  if  they  were  gargling  throats,  with  a  will. 


You  are  on  the  road,  your  loaded  wains 

Stayed  by  the  ceaseless  summer  rains — 

There  where  the  river  lately  crept, 

A  tiny  strip  your  hound  had  leapt, 

Now  see  a  rushing  mighty  sweep 

Of  water — silent,  swift,  and  deep, 

Making  in  its  excess  of  tide, 

Or  flood,  wide  meres,  on  eithe"r  side. 

The  Kudoo  with  its  lyre-like  horns, 

Stands,  startled,  by  the  river  thorns  : 

And,  where  the  wild-duck  dives  and  floats, 

Myriads  of  tiny  little  motes, 

Gnatty  fellows  uprise,  and  thus 

Prove  generation  spontaneous ! 

Little  villains,  with  sharper  sting 

Than  a  Woman's  "  No  !  "  when  you  madly  fling 

Yourself  at  her  feet,  and  beg,  and  pray, 

And  she  tosses  her  head,  and  turns  away. 


Leave  your  wagon,  which  now  has  sunk 

In  the  mud — your  driver  in  a  funk, 

Your  oxen,  whose  sides  show  many  a  strip, 

Made  by  the  lash  of  the  murderous  whip  : 

Leave  all  to  fate  !  and  take  your  gun, 

Aim  at  a  duck,  the  largest  one — 

Crash  !  through  the  reeds,  where  the  startled  buck 

Leaps,  as  if  by  the  bullet  struck ; 

Bang  !  at  the  fowl,  which  screams  and  dies  ; 

Then,  worse  than  ants  or  ticks,  or  flies — 

Light,  as  a  word  from  a  slanderous  tongue — 

(Light,  but  by  which  your  soul  is  wrung) 

Drop  the  Mosquitoes  !  cloud  on  cloud — 

Filling  the  air  with  their  war-cry  loud. 

On  every  undefended  spot 

They  fall  like  a  rain  of  fire,  red-hot ; 
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Briareus,  handiest  man  of  yore, 

Would  be  stung  to  death  by  many  a  score — 

If  he  sat  with  a  pipe  in  every  fist 

They'd  have  him  still,  and  purple  each  wrist. 


But  bitterest  of  all  bitter  things 

That  creep  or  crawl,  or  float  on  wings, 

Is  the  dreaded  Locust,  direst  foe 

Of  the  patient  Farmer  ("  Boer  "  you  know  ?) 

Mysterious  atom,  that  appears 

From  Earth's  lap,  after  lapse  of  years  ; 

The  eggs,  by  ancestors  long  laid 

Hatched  by  warm  rains  (or  so  'tis  said) 

For  days  they  creep,  then  talc-like  wings 

Shoot  out,  and  aloft  the  creature  springs  ; 

And  every  verdant  thing  or  plant 

(Except  a  just-come  emigrant)  ; 

Each  ear  of  corn,  each  blade  of  grass 

Is  eaten  up  as  the  creatures  pass  ; 

I've  seen  them  stretch  for  many  a  mile 

Above  the  vale  of  the  "  Crocodile," 

Hanging  like  a  funereal  pall 

Over  the  sad  earth's  funeral. 

They  blot  the  sun,  and  shut  out  the  sky, 

And  onward,  onward  for  ever  fly, 

Like  a  withering  blast  they  pass  along, 

Like  a  scourge,  heaven-sent,  for  some  great  wrong. 

Nothing  is  left,  and  the  Boer  cries,  "  Nay  ! 

Het  is  alte  zwaar,"  yet  he  smokes  away  ; 

And  on  his  rustbank  he  faintly  drops, 

And  sighs  in  vain  o'er  his  ruined  crops. 


I'd  say  much  more,  but  my  "  pipe  "  is  low, 
Of  the  snakes  that  bite  and  bother  us  so, 
Adders  that  nightly  lie  by  your  bed, 
And  end  your  tale  by  a  wag  of  their  head. 
Black  snakes,  yellow  snakes,  large  and  small, 
'T would  take  too  long  to  name  them  all  ; 
"  Puff  adders"  striking  back,  like  men 
Afraid  to  face  what  they  hate — and  then 


The  "  Parson  "  snake,  with  white  tie,  and  those 
That  chase  you  as  fast  as  your  charger  goes. 
"  Cobras,"  those  swells  of  the  creeping  race, 
And  boas  that  give  you  a  warm  embrace, 
That  creep  on  the  couch  where  "  baby  "  lies, 
And  crush  him,  or  ever  he  means  or  cries  ; 
These  are  the  Bitters,  one  daily  meets, 
Some  day  or  other,  I'll  sing  of  our  "  Sweets." 
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ON  A  GOVERNMENT  SURVEYOR. 


roodly  knocked  him  off  his  perch 
He  cares  no  more  for  sluit  or  dam — 
No  more  with  paint  and  deep  research — 
He'll  frame  the  dainty  diagram. 


All  earthly  boundaries  are  passed. 

His  beacon's  fixed  on  Hope's  high  crest 
And  freed  from  worldly  "  chains,"  at  last- 

He'll  taste  the  od-de-lite  cf  rest. 


"DEARER    THAN    GOLD." 


EN  first  she  said  she  loved  me, 
The  joy  was  joy  and  pain, 
For  sleep  I  thought  would  never 

Fall  on  my  eyes  again  ! 
I  dared  not  close  my  eyelids, 

I  feared  the  vision  bright 
Would  melt  away  to  dreamland, 
And  leave  me  in  the  night ! 

The  earth  has  many  treasures, 
That  seem  too  fair  to  stay  ; 
Half  tremblingly  we  grasp  them 
Lest  they  may  fade  away. 


I've  seen  the  diamond-seeker 
Unearth  the  glittering  prize, 
And  faint,  for  fear  the  fortune 

Would  pass  before  his  eyes. 
And,  after  weary  waiting, 

Strong  men,  in  search  of  gold, 
In  wealth's  first  flush  of  gladness 

Doubt  all  that  they  behold  ! 

The  earth  has  many  treasures, 
That  seem  too  bright  to  stay  ; 
Half  tremblingly  we  grasp  them 
Lest  they  may  fade  away  ! 
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But  far  above  all  treasure, 

All  good,  for  which  we  aim — 
The  hope  of  young  ambition, 

The  joy  of  place,  or  fame  ; 
Better  than  Angel-Dreamings, 

Although  a  dream  it  prove, 
In  one  sweet  woman's  whisper — 

"  I  love  thee, — ah  !  I  love  !  " 

The  earth  has  many  treasures, 
That  seem  too  bright  to  stay  ; 
Half  tremblingly  we  grasp  them 
Lest  they  may  fade  away. 


So,  when  she  said  she  loved  me 

The  joy  was  joy  and  pain, 
And  sleep  I  thought  would  never 

Fall  on  my  soul  again. 

I  feared  to  close  my  eyelids, 
I  thought  the  vision  bright 

Would  pass  away  to  dreamland, 
And  leave  me  in  the  night ! 

The  earth  has  many  treasures, 
That  seem  too  bright  to  stay  ; 
Half  tremblingly  we  grasp  them 
Lest  they  may  fade  away  ! 


6o 
ONE    SMALL    WOMAN. 


*iN  the  world,  yet  far  away, 

•^      One  small  woman  says,  "  I  love  thee," 

I  have  often  heard  men  say 

"  Strange  !  a  thing  so  small  should  move  thee. 

Strange — but  small  things  stir  us  most, 

And  love  is  best  at  smallest  cost. 


Love  is  best  at  smallest  cost, 

Love  unasked,  unsought — yet  given, 

Love  that's  bought  is  soonest  lost ; 

Love  that's  free — like  dew  from  heaven 

Falls  upon  life's  wintry  gloom 

And  lo  !  Spring  comes  in  brightest  bloom. 


Her  small  love — so  weak,  so  bold — 
Like  a  blessing  e'er  can  cheer  me  ; 
When  dark  days  break  grey  and  cold 
Still  I  feel  Love's  Sun  is  near  me  ; 
Half  the  world  parts  her  and  me, 
But  God's  hand  can  hold  a  Sea. 


She  is  mine,  and  I  am  hers, 

Naught  can  stir  her  fixed  devotion — 

If  a  thousand  worshippers 

Sought  her  love !     In  Life's  wild  ocean 

Storms  may  trouble,  Fate  may  part, 

But  I  am  ever  in  her  heart. 


Talk  not  of  a  woman's  weakness, 
If  she  love  her  strength  is  great — 
Ever  strong  in  her  soul's  meekness. 
Patient,  she  can  love  and  wait, 
If  she  put  her  trust  in  one, 
Death  will  shake  her  love  alone  ! 
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We  may  sing  of  "  changeful  woman," 

Is  a  man  then  always  true  ? 

Change  is  earth-like — change  is  human, 

But  a  woman,  loving  you, 

Changes  only  when  the  skies 

Darken  in  her  fading  eyes. 

In  the  world — yet  far  away, 

One  small  woman  lives  and  loves  me, 

She  will  think  of  me  to-day  ; 

Aye.  and  when  cold  death  removes  me, 

Speak  of  me  with  latest  breath, 

She  will  love  me — "After  Death." 
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DOLLY. 


A    REMEMBRANCE. 

*Jl>ERS  was  the  voice  that  moved  us  when  we  woke 

In  childish  prattle,  or  in  broken  song, 
Hers  was  the  smile,  that  like  a  sunbeam  broke 
Through  all  our  clouds,  and  shone  all  cares  among. 
And  now,  like  dearest  things  of  priceless  cost, 
We  only  feel  her  value  when  she's  lost. 

So  small,  so  young,  and  yet  she  made  a  place 
We  ne'er  can  fill,  which  never  can  be  filled  ; 
Where'er  we  turn,  we  still  can  see  her  face, 
And  in  the  silent  night  our  hearts  are  thrilled 
By  her  small  voice,  as  if  what  was  our  own 
Feared  yet  to  leave  us,  and  to  be  alone. 

We  only  understand  our  bitter  loss, 
But  not  the  little  life  so  filled  with  pain , 
We  cannot  understand  the  heavy  cross, 
Borne  by  our  darling  flower,  without  a  stain  : 
We  only  know  a  grace  has  from  us  passed, 
And  a  dark  cloud  upon  our  lives  is  cast. 

Her  little  playmates  stood  with  awe  and  love 
Around  her  grave,  and  sang  the  while  she  slept ; 
But  when  the  broad  blue  sky  was  hidden  above, 
They  stood  in  silence,  and  in  silence  wept  ; 
They  knew  her  little  feet  would  never  tread 
Again  this  earth,  now  covering  her  fair  head. 

Farewell,  dear  child  !  We  still  shall  touch  thy  hand, 
•We  still  shall  see  thy  face,  and  hear  thy  tongue. 
Where  art  thou  ?     In  the  far-off  heavenly  land, 
With  Christ's  protecting  love  around  thee  thrown  ? 
Where  art  thou  ?     Shall  we  meet  thee  ne'er  to  part 
And  know  thee  as  of  old — Light  of  our  heart  ? 
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AN     "ANGEL    ON     EARTH." 


And  Proteus-like  she  changes." — SHAKESPEARE. 

gaze  upon  thy  picture  face, 
And  when  we  ought  to  kneel  and  pray, 
The  pastor's  voice  is  lost  in  space, 
Our  thoughts  are  all  astray  ! 

You  hold  our  eyes — our  hearts  as  well, 
Beneath  thy  spell — beneath  thy  spell  ! 

Apart  from  busy  crowded  ways, 

Apart  from  toil — not  of  to-day, 
Thy  face  like  some  fair  dream-face  stays, 
And  stirs  our  hearts  alway  ; 
A  picture  in  life's  dreary  book, 
At  which  we,  loving,  lingering,  look. 

At  times  we  think  thee,  Imogen, 

"  The  azured  harebell  like  thy  veins  " — 
Then  Juliet  whisp'ring  Romeo,  when 
She  chides — and  he  remains! 
And  then  Miranda  on  the  Isle — 
E'en  Ariel  envious  of  thy  smile. 

So  changeful,  yet  so  like! — each  thought, 

That  rises  has  its  answering  shade, 
Or  brightness,  as  the  face  had  caught 
The  impress  ere  it  fade. 

Now  Beatrice  gazes  from  thine  eyes, 
When  loud  for  Hero's  truth  she  cries. 

And  now  Titania,  low  reclined 

"  On  the  beach'd  margent  of  the  sea," 
Floating  "  her  ringlets  to  the  wind  " — 
While  elves  make  melody 

On  "  windy  reeds  "  and  "  pipes  of  corn," 
And  "verse  sweet  love"  till  breaks  the  morn. 

Just  such  a  face,  just  such  a  form 

As  thine  has  leant  o'er  castle  keep, 
When  lances  flashed  in  Battle's  storm, 
And  love  made  falchions  leap, 
Just  such  a  face  as  Poets  tell, 
Holds  eye,  thought,  heart  beneath  its  spell ! 
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N  "  I  "  was  big  and  fully  grown, 
"  A  "  was  a  little  fellow, 
His  voice  was  rather  shrill  in  tone, 

His  hair  was  curly  yellow. 
I  was  at  least  say,  five  feet  nine 
When  "  A  "  just  reached  a  knee  of  mine. 

As  soon  as  "  A  "  grew  strong  enough , 

We  travelled  round  together, 
I  wanted  "  A  "  to  grow  up  tough , 

And  fit  for  any  weather  ; 
And  fit  to  fight  his  way,  and  be 
Bold  and  assured  of  victory. 

"  A  "  grew,  and  grew  until  we  were 
One  heart,  one  mind,  one  stature, 

And  that  which  makes  the  whole  world  "  kin, 
That  one  "  sweet  touch  of  nature," 

Bound  us  together  in  dear  ties 

Of  mutual  thoughts  and  sympathies. 

So  when  "  A  "  smiles  my  heart  is  full 

Of  sunshine  and  of  lightness, 
And  when  "  A  "  grieves  my  heart  is  dull  ; 

The  day  has  lost  its  brightness  ! 
And  every  cross  or  joy  I  see, 
The  good,  or  ill,  "  A  "  shares  with  me: 

At  times  when  all  the  cares  of  life 

Are  more  than  "  I  "  can  say, 
I  will  not  let  "  A  "  mark  my  grief, 

But  struggle  to  seem  gay, 
For  fear  the  cloud  that  dims  my  Noon 
May  darken  his  young  Morn  too  soon. 

No  selfish  thought  deforms  our  love, 

No  stream  is  wider,  clearer, 
No  light  is  brighter  from  above, 

No  other  purer,  dearer  ! 
And  so  whatever  fortune  comes, 
Or  good,  or  ill,  we're  friends  and  "  chums." 


"Of  the  Right  Sort." 


6.5 
OF    THE     RIGHT    SORT. 


3  LOVE  a  woman  of  fair  mould. 
She's  true  as  steel,  and  good  as  gold, 
She  knows  no  fashionable  airs, 
She  has  few  wants,  and  fewer  cares ; 
She  does  not  aim  at  things  above  her, 
And  she's  contented  with  her  lover. 

Her  love  for  me  I  scarce  can  tell, 

Because  her  heart  is  like  a  well 

Whose  still  soft  depths  are  only  stirred 

At  rarest  intervals.     A  word 

At  parting,  of  a  deeper  note, 

And  then  her  heart  is  in  her  throat. 

She  has  no  art  that  thought  conceals, 
Her  face  at  once  her  soul  reveals  : 
And  what  she  thinks  and  feels,  you  se2 
As  plain  as  sunlight  on  the  sea  ; 
She  has  that  wondrous  instinct  too. 
That  makes  her  just  a  woman,  true. 

She  knows  I  love  her,  and  she  knows 
That  when  at  times  a  cross  wind  blows 
The  sudden  cloud  that  moves  above 
Can  never  dim  the  light  of  love  ; 
She  knows  I  love  her,  and  can  see 
The  better  nature  deep  in  me. 

She  is  no  actress,  who  can  wake 

Emotion  for  emotion's  sake — 

She  is  no  actress,  who  can  still 

Emotion  by  a  stroke  of  will ; 

Her  words  or  tears  come  as  they  start, 

Through  one  straight  passage  from  her  heart ! 

The  change  that  some  dark  day  will  make, 
I  fear  myself — and  for  her  sake  : 
I'd  give  ray  life  for  her,  and  she, 
I  know,  would  give  her  life  for  me  : 
But  what  is  life  alone — alone — 
When  all  the  sun  of  life  is  gone  ? 
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7THE  evening  hours  are  come,  the  hours  I  prize — - 

The  day's  work  over — all  my  thoughts  are  turned 
To  the  sweet  rest  which  head  and  hands  have  earned, 
To  her  who  is  so  pleasant  in  my  eyes. 

A  mile  of  road,  a  sinuous  shady  lane — 

A  patch  of  wood,  a  bridge —  there  stands  my  home  ! 

No  fairer  ever  yet  in  gilded  tome 

Was  pencilled — through  the  parlour  window  frame 

I  see  the  picture  that  adorns  its  walls, 
Graces  each  room — graces  my  inner  life  ; 
The  picture  of  a  happy  poor  man's  wife — 
I  hear  the  welcome  from  her  lip  that  falls. 

Ere  yet  the  sun  drops  o'er  the  little  brook, 
We  seek  the  wood  and  take  a  quiet  stroll, 
Or,  seated  there,  perchance  some  mighty  soul, 
Communes  with  ours  from  his  undying  book. 

For  chiefly  after  all  the  cares  of  day 
I  love  to  hear  her  read  these  trees  among — 
I  often  think  the  wild  birds  stay  their  song, 
To  listen  to  a  yet  more  wondrous  lay. 

Not  all  alone  we  wander —  o'er  the  sward, 
A  little  merry  sprite — half  black,  half  tan. 
More  than  a  dog  and  yet  not  quite  a  man 
Is  our  companion,  jester,  friend  and  guard. 

Just  half-way  up  the  road  a  gentle  rise 
Reveals  the  lane — and  there,  with  mingled  hope 
And  fear,  I  search  each  grassy  curve  and  slope — 
For  her  who  is  so  pleasant  in  my  eyes. 

She  sometimes  comes  to  meet  me,  will  she  come 
And  stand  half  round  the  corner  of  the  lane  ? 
She  is  my  Home — then  will  she  come  again 
An-1  make  me,  by  her  coming — nearer  home 

T' \\asth us  in  early  days  we  used  to  meet, 
Yes — that  small  speck  has  grown  a  fluttering  dress — 
While  the  broad  space  between  is  gowing  less, 
My  busy  eyes  and  heart  outstrip  my  feet. 
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And  while  my  heart  and  eves  my  steps  outrun, 
My  thoughts  o'erleap  the  present — and  my  fears 
Say,  will  it  be  e'er  thus  in  coming  years, 
When  evening  falls  and  the  day's  work  is  done? 

Will  she  still  wander  with  me  in  the  wood  ? 
Still  meet  me  at  the  corner  of  the  lane  ? 
Or  shall  I  have  to  look  for  her  in  vain. 
And  live  alone  on  memory's  meagre  food  ? 
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THE    RING    SHE 

GAVE    ME. 


7THE  Ring  she  gave  me  long  ago,  I  wear, 

The  stone  is  lost,  the  tiny  tress  of  hair 
That  lay  for  years  in  its  small  mansion  curled, 
And  travelled  with  me  half-across  the  world, 
Is  gone  ;  but  still,  the  hoop  of  gold  is  mine, 
And  holds  within  its  circle  Love  divine. 


I  wear  it  as  a  token  of  her  love — 
A  love  that  seems  to  me  so  far  above 
Most  other  women's,  that  I  fain  would  deem 
That  Love  is  real,  and  not  a  fevered  dream  : 
A  love  that  may  defy  death  and  the  grave, 
Requiring  not  the  Worship  of  a  Slave. 

Looking  unselfishly  for  no  return, 

Save  an  unquestioning  and  trusting  faith  ; 

A  love  whose  light  through  ill-report  shall  burn, 

Like  an  old  Altar-fire,  e'en  after  death. 

Years  pass — space  widens,  hearts  grow  chill  and  cold, 

But  still  this  love  lives  brightly  as  of  old. 


In  all  my  wanderings,  she  has  been  true : 

Her  loving  hand  has  traced  bright  words  of  cheer ; 

She  made  the  world  shine  out  of  clouds  anew, 

When  sorrow  and  dark  hours  brought  doubt  and  fear 

Parted  by  weary  leagues  and  years  of  pain, 

Yet  ever  with  a  Hope  to  meet  again  ! 

The  ring  she  gave  me  long  ago,  I  wear, 
The  stone  is  gone,  the  tiny  tress  of  hair 
That  lay  for  years  in  its  small  mansion  curled, 
That  journeyed  with  me  half-across  the  world, 
Is  gone  ;  but  still  the  hoop  of  gold  is  mine, 
And  holds  within  its  circle  Love  divine. 
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EPITAPH    ON    A    DIAMOND    DIGGER. 


IKERE  lies  a  digger,  all  his  chips  departed — 

A  splint  of  nature,  bright,  and  ne'er  down-hearted 
He  worked  in  many  claims,  but  now  (though  stumped) 
He's  got  a  claim  above  that  can't  be  jumped. 
May  he  turn  out  a  pure  and  spotless  ' '  wight, ' ' 
When  the  Great  Judge  shall  sift  the  wrong  from  right, 
And  may  his  soul,  released  from  this  low  Babel, 
Be  found  a  gem  on  God's  great  sorting  table. 


DIVIDED. 


*|to°T  seeing  her,  or  even  the  skies 

She  gazes  on — her  world  not  mine  ; 
Away  from  all  the  good  that  lies 

In  her  fair  presence,  where  no  sign 
Can  reach  me,  or  the  faintest  breath 
Of  her  sweet  voice — like  one  past  Death — 


Yet  holding  one  dream  of  the  Earth 

Where  Time  allows  some  hopes  to  bloom — 

I  love,  remembering — all  that's  worth 
Remembrance  in  this  world  ;  with  room 

For  little  else,  as  one  has  loved 

A  being  in  Heaven,  far  removed. 


This  dream  in  Life  it  is  that  yields 

These  thoughts,  as  words  are  given  in  sleep 

Which  else  were  stored  as  grain  from  fields 
Of  memory,  or  hidden  deep 

Within  the  heart.     When  hope  seems  lost, 

Man  strangely — madly — loves  the  most ! 


I  speak  of  it  as  one  who  gives 

His  praise  to  God,  for  every  good  ; 

For  the  dear  grace  by  which  he  lives 
And  moves — for  thought,  for  daily  food- 

For  her  remembrance,  leads  me  far 

Beyond  myself,  where  new  worlds  are  ! 


I  long  have  known,  and  still  I  know, 
The  world  can  show  no  joy  so  great 

As  being  near  her,  then  I,  so  low, 
Am  lifted  from  my  place,  to  mate 

"  Her  rare  perfection  " — then  I  tread 

Another  world  than  this,  so  dead. 


No  joy  so  great,  as  but  to  watch 

Her  face,  no  artist  skill  could  paint — 

And  from  her  eyes  perchance  to  catch 
Her  Soul's  bright  fire,  when  will  is  faint 

To  hear  her  speak  these  lines,  the  tone 

Their  life — the  music  all  her  own  ! 


But  I  live  on,  'twixt  joy  and  pain — 

Glad,  if  some  time  shall  towards  me  flow 

A  wave-borne  whisper  ;  glad  to  gain 

What  she  has  touched  long  months  ago  ! 

Waiting,  until  by  God's  good  grace, 

Time — Death — may  bring  us  face  to  face. 


South  African  Courtship. 
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SOUTH     AFRICAN     COURTSHIP. 


7THE  girl  I  love  was  bred  and  born 

Close  to  the  winding  neck  of  Horn, 
'Neath  Cashan's  purple  splendour ; 
She  is  so  fair,  she  is  so  good, 
That,  in  her  simple  womanhood, 
You  cannot  mar  or  mend  her. 

You  cannot  mar  her  or  improve — 
Her  voice  is  like  the  voice  of  dove, 
That  coos  on  bush-veld  branches, 
Her  neck  (unlike  the  neck  of  Horn), 
Is  white  as  Alpine  snow,  down-borne 
In  summer  avalanches. 

She  is  as  graceful  as  the  beech — 
Her  lips  are  ripe  as  blooming  peach, 
Or  like  small  twin  tomatoes  ; 
Her  hair  is  black,  her  earrings  jet, 
Nature  and  Art  together  met — 
For  she  to  each  a  part  owes. 

Her  teeth  are  white  as  sea-cow's  tusk, 
And  gleam  upon  you  in  the  dusk — 
Her  eyes  blue  as  seringa  ; 
Her  foot  is  shapely,  and  her  hand, 
And  on  her  finger  shines  a  band 
Of  gold— her  little  finger  ! 

'Horn's  Neck,  Magaliesberg. 
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I  saw  her  standing  on  a  chair 

In  a  dark  orange  grove — aware, 

I  fancy,  of  my  presence  : 

For,  though  she  neither  looked  nor  turned, 

Her  cheek  with  more  than  sunset  burned, 

As  if  she  felt  Love's  essence. 

She  raised  herself  upon  her  toes — 

Regardless  of  her  shoes  or  hose, 

(The  day  was  one  of  March's) 

She  picked  the  fruit  above  her  head, 

And  softly  as  a  Zephyr  said, 

"  Mij  oompie,  hier  is  Naartjes."  * 

I  took  the  fruit,  I  took  her  hand — 

I  squeezed  them  both — you  understand  ? 

I  said  ' '  Oh  !  let  us  wander 

"  Beyond  this  darksome  orange  grove, 

' '  And  talk  of  Cattle — or  of  Love — 

"  My  gentle  Afrikander." 

I  spoke  to  her  in  broken  Dutch 

Or  damaged  English  with  a  touch 

Of  "  Africander  "  in  it. 

I  said  to  her — what  did  I  say  ? 

I  said  "  ah  !  ja,"  I  said  "  ah  !  nay," 

And  said  so  every  minute. 

I  said  "  ah  !  ja,  ik  dank  uw  veel.f 
I'd  thrown  away  the  "  Naartje  "  peel 
And  sucked  the  juices  there-in  ; 
I  said  "  I  love  you,"  fruitful  theme, 
In  such  a  case  (I  do  not  dream) 
A  man  becomes  Man-darin. 

She  stood  just  then  as  once  stood  Ruth, 
' '  Amid  the  alien  corn  '  '—in  truth 
'Twas  at  no  lattice  casement — 
'Twas  in  her  Father's  "  mealie  "  ground 
I  spoke — she  started  at  the  sound 
In  mealies  and  amazement. 


*'4'.My  uncle,  here  are  small  oranges"  (or  "  Mandarin  "  oranges), 
t  "  Ah  !  yes,  I  thank  you  much." 
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Oh  !  wonder  not  such  things  are  done 
So  quickly  'neath  a  tropic  sun — 
"  There  is  no  time  to  tarry  " — 
Love  ripens  faster  than  the  pine, 
The  Lover  says,  "  Will  you  be  mine  ?  " 
Next  week  they  go  and  marry. 

I  told  her  of  my  cows  and  calves, 

And  how  with  Thomson  I  was  "  halves," 

And  totted  up  the  figures — 

How  wagons  of  my  own,  one,  two, 

Were  earning  much  at  "  Se-coo-coo- 

-Ni's  fighting  'gainst  the  niggers." 

I  told  her  that  I  was  an  Earl 

Disguised — she  swallowed  it,  dear  girl — 

I  said  I  would  repay  her — 

If  she  would  give  her  heart  to  me, 

A  man  used  to  Society, 

A  gentleman  "  Kurveyor."* 

She  said  she'd  cows  and  calves  as  well, 
And  oxen  too,  which  she  could  sell — 
A  "  rustbank  "f  chair,  and  poodle, 
And,  breathing  then  a  pensive  sigh, 
She  said  "  some  land  too,  by  and  bye, 
A  fourth  of  Father's  bocdel."l 

We  sought  her  Pa — he  smoking  sat, 

Beside  him  dogs  upon  a  mat : 

He  relished  it,  like  butter — 

He  dropped  his  pipe,  and  heaved  a  sigh, 

Then  took  a  "  tot  " — then  winked  his  eye. 

And  said,  "  Neef  jij  kan  vat  haar."** 

So  when  I  wed  her  I  shall  "  trek," 
And  go  and  live  near  Horn's  long  neck — 
'Neath  Cashan's  regal  splendour  ; 
Around  her  neck  I'll  place  my  arm, 
I'll  get  a  quarter  of  the  farm — 
And  throughout  life  defend   her  ! 


"  He  Smoking  Sat. 


*  A  "  transport  rider  "  or  carrier.  t  A  home-made  ?ofa. 

»  Estate.  *  "NVphcw,  you  can  take  her." 
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"  TO-MORROW." 


7THE  rarest  happiness  in  life  is  this  : 

Anticipation  of  a  longed-for  bliss  ! 
For  when  the  hour  of  joy  is  passing  by, 
The  smile  is  ever  clouded  with  a  sigh. 
And  retrospection  e'er  with  tears  is  wet, 
Tears  born  of  Memory's  saddest  friend — Regret. 
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A     CHAIN     OF    SHELLS. 


•if  AIR  Lady,  this  small  chain,  of  shells, 
•"      Has  come  long  leagues  o'er  Ocean's  foam, 
Where  many  a  dusky  Kaffir  dwells, 
And  I  have  made  my  home. 

Each  shell  was  once  a  tiny  cave, 
In  which  a  living  mite  lay  curled, 

Soothed  by  the  sad  song  of  the  wave, 
Oblivious  of  our  world. 

Ah  !  had  those  little  hermits  seen 

The  brightness  that  should  sometime  grow 

About  their  dwelling— each  had  been 
Suffused  with  rapturous  glow  ! 

For  you  will  touch  them,  and  the  spell 

Of  beauty  will  upon  them  lie, 
And  every  lowly  simple  shell 

Be  glorified  thereby  ! 

And  if,  at  times,  when  o'er  the  sea 

A  kindly  thought  from  you  should  stray, 

The  spell  will  lend  its  charm  to  me — 
And  night  be  turned  to  day. 
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HIS    FIRST    PANTOMIME. 


SCHOOLDAYS  are  over ;  for  a  spell  there's  rest. 

Young  Lancey  in  the  hall  stands  ready  dressed 
"  Papa  is  late,  he'll  never  be  in  time  ! 
To-night  we're  going  to  the  pantomime." 

While  fairy  visions  bright,  to  him  appear, 
Begot  by  stories  "  Grimm,"  his  listening  ear 
Catches  the  sound  of  the  advancing  wheels, 
And  blissful  certainty  upon  him  steals. 

Away  through  snow-clad  streets  the  hansom  speeds, 
Young  Lancey  dreaming  of  dark  goblin  steeds  ; 
Away  through  fog  and  gloom  and  "  outer  night," 
Away  to  pleasant  "  Halls  of  dazzling  light." 

He  enters,  stares,  a  mighty  crowd  appears, 
'Neath  many  lamps,  then  music  greets  his  ears ; 
He  sees  a  man,  with  tiny  wand  in  hand, 
Conjuring  sweet  melodies  from  some  strange  band. 

In  every  box  he  looks,  in  every  row  ; 
Down  in  the  pit  he  peers,  and  wants  to  know 
Where  is  the  pantomime  ?  the  ' '  Fairy  Host ' '  ? 
And  then — the  curtain  rises,  and  he's  lost ! 

The  lovely  ladies,  and  the  "  lady-men," 
The  soldiers  in  bright  armour,  oh  !  and  then 
The  real  sea,  the  lightning,  and  the  boat ; 
Will  it  be  lost,  or  will  it  keep  afloat  ? 

The  mighty  spider's  web,  the  cruel  king 
Who  weds  his  wife  with  such  an  awful  ring. 
The  elephant  that  fills  the  king  with  "  funk," 
And  "  boxes  "  him  so  strangely  with  his  trunk. 

The  gauzy  lady,  she  who  flies,  or  floats 

Across  the  stage  in  tiny  petticoats  ; 

The  coloured  lights,  the  fountain's  silvery  stream, 

All  pass  before  his  vision  as  a  dream. 

And  then  the  pantaloon  comes,  and  the  clown, 
And  Lancelot  from  fairy  realms  comes  down  ; 
Now  laughter  fills  his  soul,  he  screams,  he  cries, 
Following  the  clown  with  all  devouring  eyes. 
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Policeman  X  is  going  to  seize  the  clown. 
Who's  robbed  the  butcher's  boy  he's  just  knocked  down 
"  Papa,  he'll  catch  him  !  tell  him  do,  to  run, 
Hurrah  !  he's  safe  !  Bravo  !  Oh  !  dear,  what  fun  !  " 

A  dance,  some  tumbles,  and  a  brilliant  scene, 
More  fires  of  many  hues,  blue,  red,  and  green  ; 
Down  comes  the  curtain  like  a  funeral  pall, 
Poor  Lancey  cries,  "  Oh  !  Pa,  dear,  is  that  all  ?  " 

Home  in  the  hansom  !  with  untasted  bun 
Stuck  in  his  pocket — gone  the  light  and  fun  ! 
Gone,  for  a  space,  the  pantomime's  dear  charms, 
He  lies,  unconscious,  in  his  father's  arms. 
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THE    WHEEL    OF    FORTUNE. 


There's  many  a  slip 

'Twist  the  "stuff"  and  the  scrip. 

— Johannesburg  Proverb. 


*|DouND  goes  life's  wheel,  with  constant  spin — 

Some  "  felloes  "up,  and  others  under ; 
And  those  who  lose,  and  those  who  win, 

And  those  who're  right,  and  those  who  blunder, 
Follow  each  other,  day  by  day, 
Till  all,  in  time,  are  whirled  away  ! 

Here  'neath  these  pleasant  Afric  skies, 

Some  men  get  mended,  though  thrice  "  broken  " 

And  big  rmn  sink,  and  small  men  rise, 
And  scarce  a  word  of  wonder  spoken  ! 

One  moment — with  a  ' '  balance  ' '  great — 

The  next  they're  begging  of  a  mate. 

There's  Jack,  who,  in  the  early  days, 
"  Voorlooped  "  for  some  old  Afrikander  ; 

Now  (though  he  spells  in  artful  ways) , 
Signs  cheques  like  any  rich  Uitlander. 

And  Sam,  whose  name  still  runs  a  Mine, 

Is  quite  uncertain  where  to  dine. 

We  don't  want  much,  we  want  enough  ; 

We  don't  want  after  coin  to  grovel : 
We  want  the  pleasant  "  quantum  suff  " — 

That  keeps  us  from  the  pick  and  shovel. 
Let's  have  enough,  and  well  employ  it — 
And  let  some  others,  too,  enjoy  it. 

There  are  some  men  with  so  much  gold — 
They're  quite  afraid  to  have  much  pleasure  ; 

Like  some  old  Boers,  who,  I've  been  told — 
Sit  with  a  gun  to  guard  their  treasure  ; 

They've  got  so  much,  they  half  detest  it, 

And  howl,  because  they  can't  invest  it ! 
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Oh  !  what  is  life  !  and  what  is  pelf  ? 

And  what's  the  good  of  always  hoarding. 
When  very  soon,  just  for  yourself, 

You'll  only  want  some  feet  of  "  boarding  "  ? 
You  go — and  your  last  will  won't  mend  it  ; 

They'll  quarrel  o'er  your  gold,  and  spend  it ! 

Round  goes  life's  wheel  with  ceaseless  spin, 

Some  fellows  up,  and  others  under ; 
And  those  who  lose,  and  those  who  win, 

And  those  who're  right,  and  those  who  blunder- 
Follow  each  other,  day  by  day, 
Till  all,  in  time,  are  swept  away  ! 
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HOW    SMALL    IT    ALL    WILL    SEEM. 


one    ay,  ll  a    w       >e — 
This  daily  strife,  to  you  and  me  ; 
This  struggle  for  a  little  pow'r, 
Or  place,  that  may  not  last  an  hour : 
This  race  for  yet  and  yet  more  gold 
Which  we  can  never  keep  or  hold  : 
When  life  is  passing  as  a  dream, 
How  small  one  day,  it  all  will  seem  ! 

How  small  it  all  will  seem  one  day, 

When  faith  and  love  have  passed  away  ! 

The  cruel  words,  said  half  in  jest, 

That  pierced,  like  daggers,  through  the  breast, 

The  kind  words  which  so  sweet  have  grown, 

The  coldness  when  all  love  has  flown, 

The  broken  promise,  lost  esteem — 

How  small  one  day,  all,  all  will  seem  ! 

How  small  it  all  will  seem  one  day — 
The  bright  hope  that  once  bore  away 
Our  hearts  :  The  secret  strong  desire 
That  filled  our  very  soul  with  fire — 
The  dream  of  fame,  the  love  of  gain, 
The  disappointment — loss — and  pain — 
A  little  lower  down  the  stream — 
How  small,  one  day,  all,  all  will  seem  ! 


LOVE. 


'I'VE  looked  upon  the  Euxine's  azure  plane, 
•^     Spelled  by  its  beauty,  when  our  ship  was  still ; 
And  watched  the  sunbeams,  with  a  golden  thrill, 
Break  on  the  waters — and  the  anchor  chain 
E'en  to  the  glittering  floor,  down,  down  beneath, 
Long  have  I  traced — and  thought  that  love  should  be 
Like  unto  that— firm  'mid  the  storm's  rude  breath, 
And  holding  even  to  Eternity! 


TO    LITTLE    FRANCES. 


^EAR  little  Frances  !    I  love  the  glances 

Of  your  clear  bright  eyes ; 
I  love  their  trueness,  I  love  their  blueness, 

I  love  their  looks,  so  wise ; 
I  love  them  when  they  are  raised,  so  meekly, 

To  the  great  Throne  in  the  skies. 


Your  hands  and  arms,  with  their  dimple  charms 

I  love,  and  your  soft  cheeks  too  ; 
And  your  lips,  that  form  those  kisses  warm, 

I  love,  you  know  I  do  ! 
And  your  white,  white  neck,  with  never  a  speck, 

And  your  little  heart  so  true. 


I  love  you,  sweet  !  when  your  two  hands  meet 
Round  my  neck,  in  your  morning  ride, 

When  upon  my  back,  like  a  patient  hack, 
I  carry  you,  legs  astride  ; 

And  "  Vic,"  old  "  Vic,"  with  her  wagging  tail, 
Trots  merrily  by  our  side  ! 


I  love  you,  dear,  when  your  voice  I  hear 

At  the  evening's  close, 
When,  so  earnestly,  you  pray  to  be 

Defended  from  your  foes — 
Your  foes  !  dear  child — there's  nought  but  love 

For  you,  none  anger  knows. 


I  love  you  waking,  when  your  voice  is  making 

Its  pleasant  music  heard  ; 
Like  a  bell  it  ringeth,  like  a  bird  it  singeth, 

Like  a  merry  little  bird  ; 
Or  like  a  brooklet  through  a  nook  let, 

Or  a  lute  by  the  breezes  stirred. 


I  love  you  sleeping,  when  we  all  are  peeping 

Upon  you  in  your  bed, 
When  you  lie  in  a  world  of  blankets  curled — 

So  stilly,  we  think  you're  dead, 
And  your  curtains  white,  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

Look  like  angels'  wings  outspread. 


Dear  little  lisper  !  if  I  could  whisper 

To  you,  I'd  tell  you  whether 
My  love  for  you  were  false  or  true — 

Why  I  even  love  your  "feather !  "  * 
I  love  you,  dearest,  when  you  are  nearest, 

I  love  you  altogether  ! 


*A  stray  lock  of  hair. 
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MY    OLDEST    FRIEND. 


21s  a  man  turns  him  from  the  close,  hot  street, 

Into  the  solitary,  cool,  green  lane, 
And  lingers  'neath  the  boughs  that  o'er  him  meet, 
Again,  and  still  again, 

I  turn  to  thee,  and  from  my  heart  I  take 

Fondly,  and  miserly,  and  each  by  each, 
The  laid-up  treasures  that  our  union  make, 
And  tears  o'ermaster  speech. 

Back  to  the  early  days  my  thoughts  are  winged, 

While  yet  life's  love-deeps  shone,  all  undefiled, 
When,  with  thy  love,  my  world  seem'd  golden-ringed- 
And  then  I  am  a  child  ! 

My  mother  !  if  I  have  not  grown  to  be 
The  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  old — 
If  the  "  full  tide  "  which  bore  me  to  the  sea, 
Have  left  my  bark  enshoaled — 

Yet  sorrow  not,  e'en  if  the  tide  be  passed  ; 

Thou  know'st,  full  often,  in  the  darkest  day — 
The  anxious  look  is  haply  heavenward  cast, 
And  the  heart  taught  to  pray. 

So  we  may  ' '  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait ' ' 
Until  the  God-sent  breeze  upon  us  come, 
When,  dropping  overboard  our  worldly  freight, 
Lightened,  we  steer  for  home  ! 


A      "CABLE." 


3  HAD  a  message  yesterday — 
From  the  gold-world  across  the  sea, 
These  simple  words  it  brought  to  me 
"  All's  Well  " — It  chased  all  clouds  away  ! 

In  one  short  hour  the  message  sped — 
Through  Kloof,  o'er  Mountain,  'neath  the  Wave 
Far  more  than  gold  to  me  it  gave — 
It  said  she  lived,  whom  I  thought  dead. 

Blest  Ariel,  whose  celestial  fire, 
' '  Girdles  the  earth  "  in  so  short  space — 
O'er  leaping  Time's  dull  laggard  pace — 
Thou  gavest  me  my  heart's  desire  ! 
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TIME'S    REVENGE. 


^ir  I  were  some  years  younger — 
•^     And  you  were  more  mature, 
In  silence,  then,  no  longer 
My  love  would  I  endure. 

I'd  tell  you  your  bright  glances 
Had  fired  my  heart,  like  wine, 
And  risking  all  love's  chances 
I'd  boldly  say  "  Be  mine." 

But,  since  I  can't  discover 
How  I  can  time  renew 
Since  I  mayn't  be  your  lover 
And  cannot  marry  you — • 

I'll  love  you  at  a  distance — 
And  dream  of  your  sweet  eyes 
And  envy  any  fellow 
Who  wins  so  fair  a  prize. 
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"TOM'S     DINNER." 


an  absence  (say  of  years 
In  Africa) ,  how  sweet  appears 
The  sunny  side  of  Piccadilly  ! 
Each  "  Cape  man  "  waits,  of  course,  until  he 
Has  rigged  himself  in  clothes,  the  best, 
And  then  he  struts  it  with  the  rest. 
I  own  that  Africa  has  charms, 
Rare  "  chances  "  too,  just  now,  in  farms — 
Gold  specs,  and  "  rises  "  in  new  shares — 
At  which  a  stranger  gasps  and  stares  : 
And  then  I  own  the  climate's  splendid 
But  there  my  admiration's  ended. 
Take  climate,  farms,  and  gold,  I  say, 
And  give  me  London,  ever  gay  ; 
Give  me  the  bustle  and  confusion 
Of -London,  and  its  deep  seclusion. 
How  sweet  it  is,  when  fixed  at  "  home," 
With  a  nice  "  pal,"  Pall  Mall  to  roam  ! 
Far  better  than  a  desert  plain 
Near  Kimberley  or  Bloemfontein — 
Where  every  man  you  meet's  your  "  brother  " 
Each  hill  a  ' '  Kopy  ' '  of  the  other — 
And  life's  monotonous  and  slow, 
Like  life  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
And  chiefly,  I  may  say  my  hope  is 
(In  way  of  food),  to  dine  with  Lopes. 
So  when  our  Tom,  who  now  is  over, 
Invited  many  a  Southern  rover 
To  eat  with  him  one  eve  at  seven, 
An  extra  zest  to  life  was  given. 
We  had  a  week  I  think,  at  least, 
To  get  us  ready  for  the  feast : 
And  visions  of  rare  soup  and  wine 
Disturbed  our  thoughts  (quite  ravished  mine) 
And  dreams  of  delicate  morceaux 
(With  dainty  sauces,  don't  you  know  ?) 
Made  us  sit  up  at  night,  and  think, 
And  take  full  many  a  soothing  drink 
To  keep  in  check  our  expectation, 
And  that  strange  "  hope  deferred  "  sensation. 


At  last  the  evening  came,  and  we 

Approached  the  noble  Hostelry,* 

Which  stands  like  some  tall  sentinel 

In  that  short  street  we  know  so  well. 

Six,  were  invited,  by  our  host, 

And  though,  of  course,  we  shouldn't  boast, 

A  nicer  little  lot,  I  swear, 

Could  scarce  be  met  with  anywhere ; 

First  came  "  the  Bishop,"  good  and  true, 

As  bright  a  soul  as  ever  drew 

The  breath  of  life.     With  him  appeared 

Good  Father  P. ,  a  name  revered  ; 

A  man  whom  you  can  well  rely  on — 

Calm,  yet  as  brave  as  any  lion, 

Then  came  the  pleasant,  genial  Elaine, 

A  man  you'd  like  to  meet  again  ; 

And  Sivewright.  who  disperses  gloom 

And  comes  like  sunlight  in  a  room  ; 

And  Harman  (not  the  last  or  least) ; 

And  Brod,  and  Tom  who  gave  the  feast. 

Not  to  know  him,  as  well  is  shewn 

By  Milton    "  makes  thyself  unknown  !  " 

Shall  I  describe  the  soup,  the  fish, 

And  dwell  upon  each  glittering  dish  ? 

Shall  I  describe  in  part  or  whole, 

The  "  feast  of  reason,  flow  of  soul  ?  " 

Shall  I  describe  by  words,  or  signs, 

The  exquisitely  flavoured  wines, 

Each  bottle,  with  its  graceful  shape, 

Holding  the  very  life  of  grape  ? 

Or  touch  that  sympathetic  link 

That  binds  good  fellows  when  they  drink — 

While  round  and  o'er  each  dish's  cover — 

The  soul  of  Lopes  seemed  to  hover  ? 

I  close  my  eyes  and  see  once  more 

The  cosy  room,  the  polished  floor, 

The  beaming  faces  round  the  board  ; 

And  as  the  miner  hugs  his  hoard, 

I  cling  to  the  remembrance  bright 

Of  that  brave  feast,  and  braver  night ! 

The  Bishop  in  his  chair  I  see, 

Our  host,  his  jolly  vis-a-vis — 

Two  B.'s  upon  the  right  (no  less), 

And  on  the  left  P.  H.  and  S.  ; 

*  Alas  !  the  old  "  Albemarle"  is  no  more. 


Shall  I  of  all  these  things  be  dumb. 

And  must  the  word  (as  then),  be  "  Mum  "  ? 


The  Feast  is  over,  "  Grace  "  is  done, 

We  all  adjourn  to  "  twenty-one  " 

(Tom's  Palace),  there  to  get  our  fun  done  ; 

(Known  to  all  Africans  in  London), 

There,  till  the  middle  of  the  night, 

We  kept  up  the  great  "  wordy  "  fight ; 

Each  warrior,  when  he  made  a  ' '  hit ' ' 

With  weapon  glittering  with  wit, 

Was  encored  till  the  echoes  near 

Took  and  gave  back  the  merry  cheer  ; 

While,  shall  I  say  it  ?  Whisky  lent 

A  "  something  "  to  the  merriment. 

As,  one  by  one  the  Bishop's  gems — 

Tales,  epigrams  and  apothegms — 

Fell  from  his  lips,  we  all  confest 

Here  was  an  "  artiste  "  at  his  best. 

As  laughter  rose  to  lips  and  eyes, 

We  gave  him  with  applause,  first  prize  ; 

Who  will  forget  his  magic  wand  ? 

His  tale  of  Matabeleland  ? 

Or  Biddy's  sentence  (hard  upon  her). 

When  she  cried,  "  Porter  too,  yer  honour." 

Blaine  came  the  next,  with  second  prize, 

And  Sivewright  third  ;  the  fourth  still  lies 

'Twixt  Harman  and  "our  Tom  "  and  B., 

A  sort  of  friendly  tie  you  see  ? 

To  be  decided,  soon  or  late, 

Should  ever  a  relenting  fate 

Allow  us  all  to  meet  again  ; 

(The  judges  Bishop,  Sivewright,  Blaine), 

Whene'er,  wherever  that  may  be, 

(Perchance  in  some  spot  o'er  the  sea)  : 

Or,  if  in  time's  revolving  wheel, 

Such  "  felloes  "  and  such  "  spokes  "-men  feel 

Life's  changes  thrust  them  far  apart, 

Still  in  the  depths  of  each  true  heart, 

Will  live  for  aye  the  memory  bright, 

Of  that  brave  feast,  and  braver  night ! 
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"A    GOOD    THING    ON." 


3p  you've  a  balance  at  your  Bank 
Be  glad,  and  keep  it  there  ; 
Don't  drop  it  on  our  numerous  "  specs." 

Beware,  my  boy,  beware  ! 
Avoid  the  man  who  comes  to  you 

When  his  last  cent  is  gone, 
And  whispers — "  On  my  word  it's  true — 
I've  got  '  a  good  thing  on.1  " 

They've  "  got  them  on  "  in  various  ways, 

In  ways  beyond  belief ; 
One  fellow  shows  a  bit  of  quartz 

Which  represents  his  ' '  reef. ' ' 
Another  brings  an  ounce  of  shale — 

"  Look  here,  upon  my  soul — 
Don't  say  a  word — but  keep  it  dark — 

I've  found  a  seam  of  coal." 

Another,  in  mysterious  way, 

Shows  nuggets  from  a  ridge  ! 
Another's  got— (it's  safe  to  pay) 

Concession  for  a  Bridge  ! 
Another  shows  you  cinnabar, 

Pure,  perfect — without  faults  ; 
And  old  Jack  Cobey  says  he's  found 

A  bed  of  Epsom  salts  ! 

They  take  you  cautiously  aside, 

And,  from  their  pockets  deep, 
They  bring  you  out  small  shiny  lumps, 

That  make  your  heart  to  leap  ! 
' '  A  thousand  ounces  to  the  ton  ! 

Water  ?  my  eyes !  a  sea  ! 
Mine  is  the  little  game  that's  on — 

Just  listen,  sir,  to  ME  !  " 

With  gold  or  silver,  lead  or  coal—- 
They ever  come  and  go, 

With  little  bottles  in  their  hands — 
"  Five  hundred  for  a  show." 

If  you've  a  balance  at  your  Bank, 
Be  glad,  and  keep  it  there  ; 

Don't  drop  it  in  our  numerous  "  specs." 
Beware,  my  boy,  beware  ! 
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Now,  Water  from  the  "  Vaal  "  is  "on," 

A  million  "  gals  "  a  day  ! — 
It  wants  just  forty  miles  of  pipes 

(The  Piper,  who  will  pay  ?) 
"  Finance  the  shares  of  course,  my  boy, 

D'ye  take  me  for  a  dunce  ? 
And  if  the  water  doesn't  run, 

We'll  '  liquidate  '  at  once  !  " 

To  deepest  levels  they  will  go, 

And  highest  peaks  of  chance  ; 
They'll  tell  you  they  are  "  in  the  know," 

You'll  know  tlicin  at  a  glance  ! 
One  man,  a  jolly  Cape  Town  friend, 

Sent  me  a  wire,  which  read  : 
"  I'm  in  for  '  tailings  '  very  rich, 

Got  near  the  '  Lion's  head.'  " 

Yet,  after  all,  and  though  I  say 

That  you  must  all  beware, 
There  is  a  glow  auriferous 

Now,  in  the  very  air. 
There's  gold  in  quartz,  and  in  the  dust 

And  ground  we  tread  upon  ; 
From  Potchefstroom  to  Pilgrim's  "  Rust 

We're  full  of  "  goods  things  on  !  " 
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A    CHRISTMAS    CARD. 


HAT  are  the  old  chums  doing  ? 

That  is  my  daily  chant — 
Down  on  their  luck  at  the  "  Kaap,"  boys? 
Or  up  on  their  stilts  at  the  ' '  Rand  ' '  ? 

Whether  they're  mended,  or  broken — 

"  Smashed  " — or  the  swells  of  the  Camps  ; 

Whether  they're  driving  two  bullocks, 
Or  running  a  dozen  stamps — 

Whether  the  goblet  is  brimming — 

Or  the  cup  has  "  slipped  from  the  lip  " — 

Whether  they're  sad  and  cent-less — 

Or  their  pockets  are  crammed  with  scrip — 

Here's  health  to  them,  one  and  all,  boys, 
And,  from  over  the  water,  a  cheer ; 

Here's  a  ten-ounce  show  at  Christmas, 
And  a  ' '  visible  ' '  bright  New  Year  ! 


"Whose  is  It?" 
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A     NEW    SONG     OF    A    SHIRT. 


EN  Cottle  and  I  paid  old  Scotland  a  visit — 
Each  night  a  white  garment  appeared  on  the  bed, 
And  we  frequently  said  to  each  other,  "  Whose  is  it  ?  " 
Till  we  saw  it  was  marked  with  three  bold  lettters — red. 

Said  C.  "  It's  a  night-dress,  of  long-cloth  the  longest ;  " 
Said  I — "  It  is  marked— on — (a-hem!)  'D.S.C.' — 

"  I  have  an  idea,  a  conviction  the  strongest — 
The  garment  is  Cains's,  of  Kelso,  N.B." 

We  had  met  him,  and  drank  from  the  very  same  barrel, 
And  we  thought  him  as  good  as  you'll  find  any  day  ; 

And  we  secretly  envied  his  wealth  of  apparel, 
As  shown  by  the  surplus  he  cast  in  our  way. 

But  we  left  it,  and  left  bonnie  Scotland — her  barons, 
Her  lairds,  and  her  castles,  her  mountains  and  glens — 

And  in  sadness  we  parted  from  all  the  McLarens, 
To  go  back  to  London,  and  stick  to  our  pens. 

The  weather  was  stormy — of  course,  you  remember  ? 

And  often  disturbed  us  when  out  for  a  sail ; 
Yet  'twas  comfort  to  know,  in  the  month  of  September, 

It  always  blows  hard  in  the  land  of  the  Gael. 

But  we'll  never  cease  speaking  of  Scotia's  wild  beauty, 

Of  Staffa,  lona,  Loch  Etive,  Loch  Awe, 
Loch  Earn  and  Loch  Tay  (mingling  pleasure  with  duty) 

And  nothing  will  stop  us — excepting  Lock  Jaw ! 


Days  passed,  when  one  morning  there  came  up  to  Cottle 
A  parcel  from  Oban  ;  he  tore  it  in  twain — 

His  heart  bounded  up  almost  into  his  throttle, 

For  there  was  the  Night  Shirt — our  old  friend  again  ! 
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He  sent  it  to  me,  in  my  bachelor's  shanty, 
To  tempt  me  to  keep  it,  to  add  to  my  stock, 

For  he  knew  that  a  Wanderer's  wardrobe  is  scanty  ; 
But  I  held  to  my  principles — firm  as  a  rock. 

I  determined  to  pack  it  again  and  to  shun  it, 

For  was  it  not  marked  with  a  "  D,"  "  S,"  and  "  C  "  ? 

And  tie  it  with  string — and  when  I  had  done  it 
I  sent  it  to  Cains  :  addressed  "  Kelso,  N.B." 

"  Farewell,"  thus  I  cried,  "  I '11  not  keep  theethou  long  one; 

I'll  do  thee  no  harm,  and  thy  owner  no  hurt ; 
The  temptation  to  'jump  '  thee  I  own  is  a  strong  one 

But  it's  awfully  shifty  to  steal  a  man's  shirt !  " 
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IN    WINTER    GRIEF. 


Q1  IKE  some  tight  ship,  that  many  a  storm  has  weathered, 

I  braved  the  fury  of  the  wintry  sky  ; 
My  nest  at  night  was  comfortably  feathered, 

In  daytime  I  was  generally  dry  ! 
And  so,  I  thought,  come  rain,  come  snow  or  hail, 
My  lungs  are  seasoned,  cold  shall  not  prevail. 

I  had  my  "  weeds,"  I  had  my  smoking  mixture, 

I  had  my  whisky,  and,  beyond  all  these, 
I  had  my  natural  spirits  as  a  fixture  ; 

I  had  my  armour  for  the  iciest  breeze  : 
But,  spite  of  all  these  things,  it  must  be  told, 
I  took,  or  caught,  a  most  outrageous  cold. 

'Twas  at  a  ball,  in  Queen  Street  (the  "  Freemason's"), 
My  partner — stoutest  woman  in  the  room  ; 

I  waltzed  with  her  !     Fate,  like  a  demon  hastens, 
(I've  always  noticed)  to  complete  one's  doom  ; 

For,  at  the  bar,  where  I  was  soundly  chaffed, 

I  felt  at  once  a  cold,  death-dealing  draught. 

Next  day,  "  hard  coughing  "  was  my  only  sign, 
I  couldn't  smoke,  I  couldn't  drink  with  ease  ; 

For  seven  long  days  a  dreary  lot  was  mine  ; 
Lost  to  the  world  !   lost  to  all  he's  and  she's 

Who  make  life  pleasant.     Wasn't  it  a  pity  ? 

And  both  my  chums  were  all  day  in  the  City. 

I  was  alone,  and  dreaming,  in  my  room, 

Of  days  when  dear  December,  in  Transvaal, 

Beheld  me  picnicing  'neath  "  Wonderboom," 
Or  at  "  the  Fountains,"  with  a  jolly  pal. 

Oh  !  days  of  sweet  delight,  when  even  "  Jess  " 

Forgot  her  woes,  and  gathered  watercress. 

I  wrote  to  all  my  friends  to  let  them  know, 
And  one  of  them  (she  is  my  gentle  sister) 

Replied,  "  Come  over  here  ;  if  you  say  '  no  " 

I'll  come  and  fetch  you  !  "     So  I  bought  a  blister, 

And  put  it  on  my  chest.     A  respirator 

I  put  upun  my  mouth — a  little  later. 


And  in  a  cab  I  drove  to  Kensington  ; 

Sent  for  a  doctor  and  explained  my  state  ; 
And  when  he  looked  at  me,  he  said  :  Well  done, 

You  got  the  '  whooping-cough,'  as  sure  as  fate." 
"  The  what  ?"  I  said.     "  The  whooping-cough,"  he  cried. 
"  I  caught  it  playing  ball,"  I  said,  and  sighed. 

He  says  (the  doctor)  I'll  get  through  the  winter  ; 

'Twas  contact  gave  it  me,  in  that  "  first  set," 
I  wonder  how  my  partner  (Araminta) , 

The  fat,  false,  fair  one  is  ?     She  won't  forget 
If  I  should  meet  her  !     I'll  just  hold  my  breath — 
Give  one  wild  "  whoop  !  "  and  frighten  her  to  death. 
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THE    FIELD    OF    WATERLOO. 
11.30  a.m. 


tf  7T"EN  there  was  gathering  in  hot  haste." — The  Steed 

(The  iron  horse)  was  ready  for  the  fray, 
The  hour  of  parting  came — when  soft  hearts  bleed, 
And  Jew  and  Gentle  brush  salt  tears  away. 

Within  a  coup£  of  that  special  train 
Sat  our  dear  chum  and  "  Chieftain  "  ;  many  a  mile 
Would  part  us  soon  (when  should  we  meet  again  ?) 
We  all  had  come  to  see  his  Spartan  smile. 
Upon  the  platform,  which  each  week  is  wet 
With  tears  that  flow  from  memory,  or  regret, 
With  tears  that  even  make  the  porter  weak, 
And  damp  persistent  newsboy's  ready  "  cheek  "  ; 
Where  the  bold  guard  in  sadness  loses  nerve, 
And  e'en  the  carriages  show  proud  "  reserve  " — 
There  we  were  gathered,  to  wish  "  Tom  "  good-bye, 
And  catch  the  last  gleam  of  his  friendly  eye. 
Among  the  crowd  there  were  some  faces  white, 
Fruit  of  a  little  "  revelry  by  night," 
And  "  Windsor's  "  Halls  for  many  a  day  will  tell 
Of  that  last  cup,  and  that  last  cheer  as  well ! 
We  met  to  show  him  that  we  prized  him  more 
Than  richest  reefs  the  earth  may  have  in  store  ; 
To  wish  him  luck,  "  God  speed,"  and  every  good, 
Which,  though  not  spoken,  is  quite  understood. 

Oh  !  Woman,  you  who  think  that  love  can  be 

Only  'twixt  man  and  woman,  go  and  see, 

Next  Saturday,  at  that  cruel  Waterloo, 

How  men  shed  tears  o'er  men  ("  loo-water  "  too), 

And  what  affection  men  can  feel  for  men, 

Beyond  the  power  of  words — of  tongue  or  pen, — 

And  then  confess  your  love,  of  sweet  design, 

Is  "moon  to  sun,"  or  "  water  unto  wine"  ; 

It  may  be  "  visible  "  and  golden  too, 

But  Love's  "  deep  level  "  seldom  reaches  you  ! 

They  say  each  week  the  porters  get  more  pay 


For  washing  puddles,  made  by  tears,  away  ! 

And  that  the  platform  is  in  places  worn — 

Showing  where  grief  was  great,  and  hearts  were  torn. 

This  is  just  opposite  that  place  of  Doom 

They  label  thus — "  First-Class  Refreshment  Room." 

I  fancy  that  the  dampness  oft  may  be 

Excess  of  "  Monopole,"  or  "  S.  and  B." 

I  fancy  that  the  fair  maid  at  the  bar, 

Who  wears  a  brooch  just  like  a  scimitar, 

Would  tell  us  that,  when  hearts  are  down  a  bit, 

There's  nothing  half  so  soothing  as  a  "  split." 


The  flag  is  waved,  the  engine  gives  a  sigh, 

The  tender  groans,  the  crowd  shouts  out  "  Good-bye  ! 

Then  waves  the  handkerchief  of  dingy  hue 

(The  fluttering  token  of  a  fond  adieu). 

We're  off  !  The  passenger  who's  always  late 

Is  pulled  in  through  a  window  by  his  mate. 

We  chat,  we  smoke,  we  laugh  the  time  away, 

And  "  Johnny  Walker  "  makes  us  all  feel  gay. 

At  last  Southampton  comes  before  our  eyes, 

And  then  the  dock  wherein  the  Spartan  lies. 

The  rush  for  luggage,  when  the  greenhorn  swears, 

And  the  "  old  hand  "  goes  on,  and  never  cares. 

Then  luncheon,  and  to  Netley  (sea  like  glass), 

And  then  the  tug  to  take  us  back.     Alas  ! 

The  bell  has  sounded,  one  grasp  of  the  hand, 

Our  friend  departs,  and  we  return  to  land. 

We  shouted  to  the  last,  and  showed  no  pain  ; 

We  cried,  "  Farewell,  old  man,  we'll  meet  again  "  ; 

We  waved  our  hands  until  the  ship  became 

A  thin  black  line  ;  and  then  the  flickering  flame 

Died  out — our  friend  was  gone  !     And  thus  we  part  ; 

The  ship  fades  out,  the  tug  is  at  our  heart. 


A     CITY     JUNO. 


City  brokers  break  their  fast, 
And  cab  and  'bus  go  hurrying  past ; 
fct\.  Where  ancient  gentlemen  are  met, 

fev          Proud,  as  if  they'd  a  house  to  let : 

Men,  who  each  morning,  just  at  noon, 
Trifle  with  jellies,  and  a  spoon — 
And  afterwards,  with  genial  snort, 
Shout  out  for  "Scotch,"  or  "  good  old 

port ' '  ; 
Where  junior  clerks  with  eager  eyes 

And  mouths,  devour  hot  mutton  pies, 

And  dear  old  ladies  take  their  lunch 

Washed  down  by  sherry,  or  by  punch — 

(I  mean  the  dear  old  girls  who  wend 

Their  way  Bank-wards  for  dividend) — 

Where  dainty  damsels,  half  afraid 

Of  brokers  rude,  sip  lemonade  : 

'Mid  cakes  and  jellies,  soups  and  wine, 

There  stands  our  Juno  !  half  divine  ! 

Fair  as  the  fairest  of  the  fair — 

She  listens  with  a  careless  air 

To  all  the  talk  of  stocks  and  shares, 

To  all  the  talk  of  bulls  and  bears  : 

And  men  may  break,  but  still  serene 

She  reigns  o'er  all,  a  very  Queen  ! 

"  Blue  skies  "  may  fall,  or  "  jumpers  "  climb, 

Australian  banks  display  "  wild  time," 

Her  turtle,  either  real  or  mock, 

Will  still  be  highly  quoted  "  stock  "  ; 

And  jellies  (those  they  "  palsy  "  term), 

At  sixpence,  buyers,  be  quite  firm  ! 


Calm,  peaceful,  splendid,  and  alone — 
She  sits  upon  her  City  throne, 
And  while  the  constant  rush  of  feet 


Makes  murmur  in  the  crowded  street, 

She  seems  absorbed  in  "  entries  "  great, 

Made  in  the  archives  of  her  State. 

First,  with  an  autocratic  frown, 

An  Aldermanic  feast  goes  down  ; 

Then  wedding  breakfast — Birthday  "  spread, 

(All  which  the  turtles  daily  dread) — 

And  when  she  waves  her  pen,  or  wand, 

Stout  henchmen  run  at  her  command  ! 

As  time  rolls  on,  men  come  and  go, 
Some  "  floating  "  still,  some  gone  "  below  " 
She  reigns  the  same — she's  reigning  now — 
"  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  her  brow." 
Has  love  e'er  touched  her  gentle  breast  ? 
Who  knows  ?  and  has  she  e'er  confessed 
The  tender  passion  ?  or  above 
The  daily,  ordinary  love — 
Does  she  look  higher  for  her  ' '  own  ' ' 
Than  one  who  comes  for  ' '  Scotch  ' '  alone  ? 
Does  she  look  higher  than  the  crowd 
Who  seize  on  tarts  with  laughter  loud  ? — 
Oh  !  no,  though  high  is  her  estate, 
She  calmly,  proudly,  waits  her  fate, 
When  love  to  ring  the  belle  draws  nigh, 
May  "  Coming,  Sir,"  be  her  reply. 
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41  COMMISSIONS." 


Q  GENTLEMAN,  about  to  take 

A  homeward  trip,  for  health's  dear  sake, 
Is  given  commissions  by  his  friends. 
One  wants  a  watch — another  sends 
For  wine,  a  very  special  cask  ; 
And,  if  'tis  not  too  much  to  ask, 
Some  choice  cigars,  a  box  will  do, 
Or,  "  while  you're  at  it,  purchase  two." 
Another  friend  would  like  a  pair 
Of  boots — "  they're  so  much  cheaper  there." 
A  lady  friend  would  have  him  buy 
Some  laces,  "  if  they're  not  too  high," 
Another  wants  a  box  of  gloves, 
"  French  kids,  you  know,  are  perfect  loves  !  ' 
This  one  wants  this,  another  that — 
A  book,  a  bonnet,  or  a  hat  ; 
Enough  to  make  the  moody  man 
(So  high  the  small  commissions  ran 
In  cost  and  bulk)  repent,  that  he 
Had  ever  thought  to  cross  the  sea. 
Moreover,  be  it  here  remarked, 
Before  the  gentleman  embarked, 
His  friends,  for  fear  he  might  forget 
Their  little  errands,  plainly  set 
Their  wishes  down  in  black  and  white — 
A  sensible  proceeding,  quite  ; 
But  as  it  happened,  not  a  friend 
(With  one  exception)  thought  to  send 
The  ready  money,  and  to  say, 
"  See,  here's  the  cash  you'll  have  to  pay." 


The  man  embarks  ;  sees  Paris,  Rome, 
And  other  cities  ;  then  comes  home, 
Well-pleased  with  much  that  met  his  eye, 
But  having,  somehow,  failed  to  buy 
A  single  thing  for  any  friend 
Except  the  one  who  thought  to  send 
The  wherewithal.     Well,  need  I  say 
That  soon  the  neighbours  came  to  pay 
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A  .visit  on  his  safe  return, 

To  ask  about  his  health  and  learn 

"  If  all  the  little  things  had  come  ?  ' ' 

But  here  the  traveller  looked  glum — 

"  My  faith,"  he  said,  "  it  makes  me  sad 

' '  To  think  what  wretched  luck  I  had — 

"  For  as  at  sea  I  sat  one  day, 

"  Arranging,  in  a  proper  way, 

"  The  papers  you  so  kindly  sent, 

"  A  gale  arose,  and  off  they  went 

"  Into  the  ocean,  nor  could  I 

"  Remember  aught  you  bade  me  buy." 

"  But,"  grumbled  one,  "  If  that  were  so, 

"  How  comes  it,  Sir,  you  chanced  to  know 

"  What  this  man's  order  was,  for  he 

"  Has  got  what  he  desired,  we  see  ?  " 

' '  Faith  J  so  he  has,  beyond  a  doubt ; 

"  And  this  is  how  it  came  about — 

"  His  memorandum  chanced  to  hold 

' '  A  certain  sum  of  solid  gold  ; 

"  And  thus,  the  paper,  by  its  weight, 

"  Escaped  the  others'  windy  fate." 


BILL'S    LETTER. 


T^EAR  Jim,  I  am  stumped,  and  I'm  waiting 

For  you  to  remit  me,  by  wire  ; 
The  Bank  has  "  closed  down,"  sharp  and  sudden, 
Until  our  "  Blue  Skies  "  go  up  higher. 

I've  had  what  they  call  "  Influenza  "- 
(Tight  chest)  and  am  awfully  chaffed, 
It's  a  sickness  that  comes  on  a  fellow, 
By  reason  of  strong  "over-draft." 

I've  been,  Jim,  to  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  up  the  Rhine,  and  to  Rome, 
And  now  if  you  cable  the  "  ready," 
I'm  ready  for  Cape  Town — and  home. 

I  like  Paris  much,  and  the  Tower 
(First  floor)  was  a  caution  to  see  ; 
I  said  to  the  fair  Alsace  maidens, 
"  Lo  !  reign,  oh  !  Lorraine  over  me." 

But  they  didn't,  they  smiled — and  their  messes 
I  ate,  and  I  paid  for  them,  too  ; 
I  admired  their  short  "  mountain  "  dresses 
All  supplied  "  on  the  cheap  "  (nearly  new). 

I  liked  their  equality,  Jimmy, 
You're  a  Man  in  "  belle  France,"  and  you  feel 
You  are  proud,  even  eating  your  cutlet, 
Though  your  Mate  is  a  "  Sergeant  de  Ville  !  " 

I  did  it  quite  grand,  Jim,  in  Parry, 

A  Cape  man  they  love  and  admire, 

All  my  "  moves  "  were  put  down  in  the  paper, 

"  Deuxieme  Edition — le  Soir." 

At  Koln,  well,  I  stayed  just  ten  minutes, 
And,  though  the  big  river  looked  fine, 
Give  me  our  Vaal  down  at  Barkly  ; 
I  can't  say,  "  My  heart's  on  the  Rhine." 


In  fact.  I  looked,  as  '  Blazes '  said,    '  a  reg'lar  Gay  Deceiver ! 


"JOE'S    LUCK." 


PROS-PECTIN'  round  about  one  day, 
I  saw  a  little  fairy  ; 
Her  father's  name  was  Jan  Marais, 
Her  front  name,  it  was  Mary.* 

She  stood  upon  the  stoep,  her  face 
With  feathers  she  was  fanning, 

And  showed  a  lot  of  colour  when 
She  watched  our  first  outspanning  ! 

Down,  where  the    "  Aapjes "    river 

flows, 

Between  its  willow  fringes, 
Just  where  some  quartz  makes 

two  queer  "  blows," 
My  heart  went  off  its  hinges  ! 

I  traced  the  reef  right  past  her  door 

Then  in  the  dip  I  lost  it, 
Just  where  a  heap  of  broken  slate, 

Like   some   old    ' '  school ' '    had 
crossed  it. 

Her  hair  was  gold,  of  various  sorts, 

I  saw  that  in  a  minute ; 
Her   skin   was    white    as    "  Tail  " 
quartz, 

With  purple  veins  run  in  it. 

I'd  "  cleaned  up  "  for  the  week,  and 
dressed, 

(I  do  on  such  occasions)  ; 
My  general  show  had  what  we  call —   / 

"  Aurifrous  indications." 


I'd  got  a  pin  stuck  in  my  tie, 

I  won  it  at  a  raffle — 
A  whip  and  jockey  cap  entwined 

With  bridle,  and  a  snaffle. 


' '  Her  Face  with  Feathers 
she  was  Fanning." 


*  It  was  "  Saartje,"  really  ;  only  it  won't  rhyme. 
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I'd  got  a  chain,  of  nuggets  made  ; 

I'd  got  a  watch — (a  "  Lever  ")  ; 
In  fact,  I  looked,  as  "  Blazes"  said, 

"  A  reg'lar  Gay  Deceiver  !  " 

Oh  !  Lord,  I  thought,  if  I  can  slide 

Into  this  gal's  good  graces, 
And  work  her  father's  reef  beside — 

With  "  Kreer  "  I  won't  change  places. 

She  asked  me  in.     Her  "  Ma  "  was  there, 

In  silky,  black  alpakker  ; 
She  asked  me  then  to  take  a  chair, 

And  coffee,  and  "  tobaccer." 

I  spoke,  with  rough  and  "  reddy  "  tongue, 

Of  Gold,  while  Mary  listened  ; 
Of  Gold  in  "  quarts  " — for  I  was  young — 

Till  both  her  "  peepers  "  glistened. 

I  spoke  of  most  gigantic  piles — 

And  then  I  gave  some  figures  ; 
And  Mary  said  with  many  smiles — 

"  Ik  heb  groot  leef  voor  Diggers." 

That  fetched  me — what  more  could  she  say  ? 

It  came  so  natural,  pretty, 
(For  let  a  gal  try  how  she  may, 

She  never  can  be  witty). 

And  then  the  old  Man  came,  and  we 
Made  then  and  there  Agreement 

To  work  on  halves  upon  his  reef, 
(He  knew  what  I  meant — he  meant). 

It  went  five  ounces  to  the  ton, 

That  reef  did,  till  it  slided, 
And  every  week,  sure  as  a  gun, 

The  profits  we  divided. 

Of  course  for  "  extrys  "  I  went  in, 

And  first  all  costs  "  redacted, " 
For  really  brains  was  "  bound  to  win," 

And  wit  did  more  than  luck  did. 
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So  then  I  up  and  spoke  to  her ; 

I  said  ' '  on  her  I  doted  ' ' — 
(In  Dutch)  she  murmured,  "  Thank  you,  Sir. 

That's  how  my  love  was  floated  ! 

I  kissed  her  o'er  and  o'er  again  ; 

She  tried  to  hide  her  blushing  ; 
I  hugged  with  all  my  might  and  main — 

And  that  was  Love's  first  "  crushing." 

I  told  her,  as  a  Digger  should, 
When  I  grew  sort  of  "  boulder  "  ; 

"  There  ain't  no  '  syndicates  '  in  love, 
Only  one  '  Baas  ' — one  holder  !  ' ' 

"  And  if  she  had  another  chap, 
And  if  her  love — was  not  meant ; 

She'd  better  let  him  join  the  Board 
'Fore  going  to  allotment." 

We  went  to  Church,  and  were  made  one, 

No  Man  could  do  it  straighter  ; 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Constant  Dun 

Was  our  "  amalgamator." 

And  if  we  have  a  Boy,  by  "  Joe  !  ' ' 

Sure  as  my  name  is  Dixon, 
Of  all  the  names  that  you  can  show, 

"  Digg'ry's  "  the  one  I'll  fix  on  ! 


(After  six  months,  "  statuary  "  meeting.) 

Now  when  at  dinner-time  I'm  late, 

She  gives  ten  stamps  a  minute  ; 
Like  quicksilver  I  clear  my  "  plate," 

Then  her  "  retort  "  comes  in  it ! 


OH!    GIVE    ME    BACK    MY    SALTED    STEED. 


(T)H  !  give  me  back  my  salted  steed,* 

They  said  he  would  not  die, 
They  said  of  stable  I'd  no  need, 

But  told  a  dreadful  lie. 
I  let  him  out  one  moonlight  night — 

Upon  the  grass  he  fed — 
And  in  the  morning,  cruel  sight, 

My  salted  steed  was  DEAD. 

I  bought  him  with  a  good  ' '  Bewijs  ' ' 

And  thought  to  get  my  geld — 
So  wrote  a  letter  in  a  trice, 

And  sent  it  through  the  veld  ; 
But  when  the  man  who  sold  him  came 

And  opened  his  inside — 
He  said  the  "  paapjes  "  were  to  blame, 

And  that  was  how  he  died  ! 

Oh  !  give  me  back,  &c. 

I  took  the  case  to  Landdrost's  Court, 

And  nearly  won  it,  too — 
But  what  may  be  another's  sport, 

May  turn  out  death  to  you. 
He  swore  the  horse  had  once  been  sick, 

And  that  'twas  all  my  fault, 
I'd  peppered  him  so  with  a  stick, 

That  I  had  spoiled  the  salt ! 

Oh  !  give  me  back,  &c. 

I've  had  a  dozen  steeds  or  more, 

Since  that  eventful  day  ; 
But  no  more  salted  ones,  be  sure — 

That  sort  of  thing  don't  pay, 
For  if  a  charger's  worth  a  sou, 

He's  worth  his  feed,  I  swear  ; 
And  should  he  live,  I  laugh,  don't  you  ? 

And  should  he  die,  don't  care. 
So  give  me  back,  &c. 

*  A  Salted  Horse  is  one  that  has  had  the  horse  sickness  and  got  over  it. 

— P.D. 


THE     BARON'S    ADVENTURE.* 


A    SOLEMN    FACT. 

Irtoici  une-petite  chanson 

Pour  le  Baron  de  Sanson, 
A  story — a  tale,  what  you  call  episode — 
On  the  trials  he  meet 
Wiz  his  cart  (de  visite) 
On  ze  laissez-faire,  what  you  call  Idle-burg  Road. 

You  know  how  he  state 

Dis  country  is  great  ? 

And  most  be  duv-velop,  c'est  vrai,  it  is  true — 

Vel,  listen  my  story — 

I  tell  con  amore, 

Ze  Baron  he  nearly  vos  duvvel  op,  too. 

Ze  chemin  vos  von  mud, 

Ze  rain  vos  ze  vlood, — 

He  arrive  by  ze  river,  ze  water  vos  "  grand," 

His  friend  look  to  him 

And  say,  "  can  you  swim  ?  " 

Zen  jomp  comme  un  poisson,  and  sit  on  ze  land. 

Mais  le  Baron  vos  tumble, 

He  make  one  big  jumble, 

And  mix  vis  ze  buggy  and  turn  razzer  pale, 

And  ze  friend,  he  that  vos  up, 

Say  to  me,  "  it's  von  toss  up 

What  side  is  ze  Baron,  ze  head  or  ze  tail  ?  " 

We  make  a  big  screamin', 

Zey  fling  a  big  reim  in — 

Zey  catch  ze  brave  Baron — comme  93 — par  la  jambe — 

Ze  clothes  vos  departed 

He  sigh,  zen  he  started — 

And,  after  some  Cognac,  he  say,  "  vare  I  am  ?  " 

*  All  Old  Pretorians  will  remember  the  old  Belgian  "  Baron."— P. D. 


Ah  !  but  he  vos  plucky. 

He  say  he  vos  "  lucky" — 

He  vos  bruise  on  his  back,  and  scratch  on  his  knees- 

Ze  horses  vare  no  vare  ! 

Ze  buggy  turn  ovare  ! 

So  he  valk  for  five  miles — in  top  boots  and  chemise  ! 


' '  Walked  Miles— in  Top  Boots  and 
Chemise." 


JESSIE. 


*!'M  a  Wanderer's  Dog,  and  my  master 
»*     I  follow,  wherever  he  leads, 
In  joys,  or  in  cross,  or  disaster, 

Contented  with  good  or  bad  feeds  ; 
I  stick  to  him  uphill,  and  downhill, 
Like  a  dog  of  the  finest  of  breeds. 

I  know  all  his  moods,  and  I  watch  them  ; 

Sometimes  he's  desponding  and  down, 
Then  I  wait  afar  off  till  he  changes, 

And  a  smile  takes  the  place  of  a  frown  ; 
Sometimes  he  is  brimful  of  frolic  ; 

Then  I  "  tumble,"  and  act  like  a  clown. 

I'm  a  cross  'twixt  a  rough  and  smooth  "  tarrier, 

My  Pa  was  a  native  of  Skye, 
My  Ma,  when  he  offered  to  marry  her, 

Was  a  tyke  of  the  Streety-est  dye  ; 
But  I've  seen,  in  the  matches  of  humans, 

Sim-i-lar  in-con  gru-i-ty  ! 

When  we  travel,  in  cart  or  in  spider, 

I  lie,  half-sleep,  on  the  seat; 
If  my  master  on  horseback's  a  rider, 

He  takes  me  in  front  on  his  "  Peat "  ; 
If  we  "  foot  it,"  in  front  (yards)  I  toddle, 

Or  two  inches  behind  his  two  feet  ! 


What's  more,  when  he  thinks  I  am  sleeping 
At  the  foot  of  his  bed,  snug,  each  night, 

I'm  awake,  for  I  know  he  is  thinking 
Of  far-away  things,  dark  and  bright — 

Human  joys,  human  cares,  human  longings, 
Lick  a  dog's  clean  away  out  of  sight ! 


I  know  that  he's  promised  my  puppies, 
Six  deep,  to  his  friends,  here  and  there  ; 

What  matter?  most  children  are  bothers, 
And  bring  us  a  "  litter  "  of  care  ! 

The  beggars  are  very  ungrateful, 

And  their  love,  near  to  Skye,  may  be  Air  ! 

In  my  body,  that's  rough  and  ungainly, 

There  vibrates  the  truest  of  hearts  ; 
"A  lump  of  pure  gold  "  (Diggers  call  me) 

' '  Imbedded  in  soft  veiny  quartz  ; ' ' 
My  nature  is  all  milk  and  honey, 

Half-canine,  half-human  (in  parts). 

In  one  thing  I'm  not  like  a  woman — - 

I  haven't  the  same  smile  for  all  ! 
I  can  scent  in  a  second  a  true  man  ; 

She  can't ;  so  her  instinct  is  small ; 
She  often  gets  hold  of  a  viper 

Like  Eve,  on  the  eve  of  a  fall ! 

I  know  that  this  moment  he's  writing 

Of  me,  and  he'll  add  to  my  fame  ; 
I  am  known  at  "  Du  Toil's  Pan,"  and  "  Pilgrims, 

And  everyone  knows  I  am  "  game  "  ; 
I  was  born  in  a  bark  on  the  Ocean , 

(The  Jessie) ,  and  Jessie's  my  Name  ! 


"5 
OUR    CONVERSAZIONE. 

(From   Van  Der  Schryff.) 

TOADIES — Gentlemen — and  others, 

Sisters  in  our  State,  and  Brothers  ; 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
To  encourage  social  fusion  ; 
And,  instead  of  sitting  quiet, 
Through  long  winter  nights  to  brood, 
While  our  stupid  thoughts  run  riot 
O'er  the  price  of  meat  or  wood, 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
As  I  have  said  before,  to  meet, 
And  to  form  an  Institution, 
That  shall  make  our  lives  complete  ! 
Where  sweet  songs  may  fill  our  greedy 
Ears,  and  take  dull  business'  place  ; 
And  some  embroyo  Macready 
Lift  our  souls  by  Shakespeare's  grace. 

Art  and  science  we  invite  ; 
He  who  can  a  theme  indite, 
Paint  a  picture,  sing  or  read, 
Or  act,  will  help  in  word  or  deed. 
And  those  ladies  who  are  sitting, 
Half  their  lives  attached  to  knitting, 
Cutting  out,  and  sewing,  felling, 
While  the  "  Singer  "  or  the  "  Wanzer  " 
(Things  their  lives  depend  upon,  Sir), 
Fills  with  sounds  of  work  their  dwelling, 
Now  should  act  up  to  their  station, 
And  go  in  for  recreation. 

Why  on  earth  should  their  sweet  fingers 

Ever  be  coarse  linen  tearing, 

While  yet  youth  about  them  lingers  ? 

It's  enough  to  set  one  swearing  ! 

Why  should  their  s%veet  voices  ring, 

Chiding  daughters,  sons,  or  nieces  ? 

Better  far  to  come  and  sing — 

(It  cracks  their  upper  notes  to  pieces). 
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Time  enough  when  they  grow  grey, 
To  indulge  in  stitch,  stitch,  stitching  ; 
When  they've  got  too  stout  to  play, 
And  they  can't  be  called  bewitching. 
Actor,  writer,  player,  singer  : 
Come,  or  bring  him,  come,  or  bring  her; 

Sing  in  alto,  tenor,  bass, 

Anyhow,  in  any  case  ; 

Madrigal,  or  solo,  glee, 

Round,  or  catch,  in  F.  or  C., 

Read  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dickens, 

Good  selections,  pleasant  pickings  ; 

Read  of  Waterloo  or  Minden, 

Anything  but  "  Van  der  Linden." 

We  invite  all  ages  here, 

And  with  liberal  intention, 

(Every  shade  of  thought  is  dear) 

We  dissent  from  all  dissension. 

"  High  "  Church,  "  Low  "  Church,  "  Broad 

and  "  Free," 

Rome  or  Scotland,  Church  or  Chapel, 
Shall  be  welcome ;  so  you  see 
We  will  eat  up  discord's  apple, 
Touch  the  higher  chords  of  life, 
And  disarm  all  party  strife. 

Art  and  science  rise  o'er  all, 
This  a  "  Brotherhood  "  we  call, 
(Or,  if  such  a  thought  be  rude, 
A  Brother-  and  a  Sister -hood.) 
And  no  ' '  Skeleton  ' '  stands  bony 
At  "  our  Conversazione." 

We've  secured  the  fairest  talent, 
Ladies  beauteous,  Nobles  gallant ; 
And  we're  sure  to  get  on  well ; 
So  Pretoria,  in  pleasure, 
As  in  business,  beyond  measure, 
Shall  all  other  towns  excel. 

We  have  ladies,  at  whose  voices, 
Something  in  the  soul  rejoices, 
Rising  far  beyond  this  earth, 
Heavenly  sounds,  of  Heavenly  birth. 
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We  have  members  whose  soft  touches 
Wake  in  "  Collard  "  sounds  so  blest, 
That  the  music  all  else  hushes. 
But  the  sense  of  peace  and  rest. 

You'll  excuse  us  thus  for  crowing, 
And  for  being  rather  proud  ; 
Let  the  world  see  how  we  are  growing 
And  our  pride  will  be  allowed. 

Twice  a  month  our  programme,  printed, 
Comes  before  the  public  eye  ; 
You  will  see  no  part  is  stinted, 
And  we're  game  much  more  to  try, 
Twice  a  month  our  lamps  are  lighted, 
And  the  rays  that  fill  the  room, 
You  can  see,  if  not  short-sighted, 
Shall  dispel  the  winter's  gloom. 

Radiating  through  the  square, 

They  shall  charm  each  sentient  "  critter 

And  dispel  (a  "  Boon-in-camp  "), 

Like  the  great  magician's  lamp, 

Evil  spirits  that  are  there, 

And  which   many  lives  embitter  ! 

At  the  Diamond  Fields,  'tis  strange  ! 
Sons  of  Israel  nightly  play  ; 
After  all  these  years  of  change, 
Still  they're  under  Pharo's  sway  : 
Strong  in  pockets,  brains,  and  noses, 
Thus  they  act,  those  sons  of  Moses. 

We  will  "  RULE  it  "*  thus  for  ever, 
And  you'll  say  we're  rather  clever. 

When  our  hearts  give  dull  pulsations, 

And  the  "  Ball  "  looks  Zero-wards. 

We'll  just  get  a  lot  of  cards, 

And  send  round  "  our  invitations," 

(B.  will  lend  his  salted  pony) 

For  "  our  Conversazione." 

So  not  gambling,  yet  by  play, 
We  shall  "  drive  dull  care  away." 

*  Query  "  Roulette  "  ?— P.D. 
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THE     BETTER     LAND. 


(From  Van   Dcr  Schryff.) 


(On  !  SHADE  of  HEMANS). 

^  HEAR  thee  speak  of  a  better  land, 

•*     Where  farms  are  picked  up,  and  the  veld  is  grand 

Where  game  is  plenty,  and  Natives  weak, 

And  will  work  without  giving  us  (gratis)  cheek. 

Father,  oh  !  where  is  that  home  for  the  Boer  ? 

Shall  we  not  seek  it  and  slave  no  more  ? 

We  will,  we  will,  my  child  ! 


Is  it  far  away  where  the  placid  breast 
Of  N' Garni  shines  in  "  the  purple  west  "  ? 
Is  it  where  Hermanus  two  years  ago, 
Found  elephant,  seacow,  and  Buffalo  ? 
Is  it  wooded  or  plain,  inclined  for  flats  ? 
Is  it  far,  far  north  by  old  Selekats  ? 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! 


Is  it  past  the  Blueberg,  and  through  the  fly, 

Where  the  men  of  Zoutpansberg  used  to  die  ? 

Is  it  north  of  Mapog  or  Sekookoon, 

Where  Mauch  beheld  Mrs.  Sheba's  "  Roon  " 

Near  Origstadt  or  St.  Lucia's 'Bay, 

Where  heaps  of  the  bones  of  our  fathers  lay  ? 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! 


Is  it  on  Zambesi,  that  mooi  stream, 

Where  the  veld's  so  thick  that  cows'  milk  seems  cream, 

Where  the  sun's  so  hot  that  all  day  we  sleep — 

Where  Law  and  Government  will  be  cheap  ? 

Is  it  through  the  sand  ? — on  the  desert's  hem  ? 

Oom  Piet — oh  !  is  it  Gee-roo-salem  ? 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! 


I  have  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  neef, 

It  belongs  to  no  regular  King  or  Chief  ; 

But  far  to  the  west,  and  near  the  sea, 

Where  the  Damaras'  dwell  (spelt  with  capital  "  D.") 

There  is  the  land  of  our  Hope — and  Doom, 

Far  beyond  Secheel,  and  beyond  Sekoom. 

It  is  there,  it  is  THERE,  my  child  ! 


SHU'    SHU'  "    OF    DELGO. 


JIM'S     YARN. 

maid  of  Delgo,  I  liked  your  face  so  black, 
'Twas  in  a  storm  I  met  you,  just  close  to  Mac-a-Mac, 
I  asked  your  birth  and  parentage,  I  did  it  half  in  lark, 
You  seemed  a  little  reticent,  and  kept  it  very  dark, 
You  lived  upon  the  coast,  you  said,  and  since  you  were  a 

child 

Had  watched  the  surf  upon  the  beach,  in  foaming  fury  wild. 
You  loved  a  bold  young  digger,  had  followed  him  thro'  mire, 
And  swamp,  and  stream,  and  wastes  of  sand,  to  see  your 

heart's  desire ; 

And  when  you  found  him  near  his  claim,  his  looks  were  stern 

and  cold : 

His  love  had  faded  in  the  fierce  relentless  lust  for  gold  ! 
Splashed  was  your  graceful  agile  form,   your  feet  showed 

signs   of   "squash," 
I  sheltered  you  from  wind  and  rain  with  half  my  macintosh, 

And  as  we  sat  down  side  by  side,  your  dark  expressive  eyes 
Gazed  sometimes  on  my  pensive  face,  and  sometimes  on  the 

skies. 

I  thought :   "  Here  is  a  denizen  of  Nature's  solemn  ways  : 
She  wears   no   flounce,  nor   frill,  nor   'ruff,1  she   scorns  a 

Polonaise  ; 

Untouched  by  laws  and  social  shams,  that  make  most  women 

stiff, 

She  even  takes  my  pipe  a  bit,  and  has  a  friendly  whiff  ! 
How  far  superior  is  she  to  women  white  and  wan, 
Who  faint  beneath  a  sack  of  meal,  their  '  figure  '   quickly 

gone  ! 

How  much  above  her  sisters  pale,  who  give  themselves  such 

airs, 
And  can't  sit  gently  on  the  grass,  but  must  have  stools  and 

chairs." 

I  placed  a  kiss  upon  her  brow — 'twas  shining  yellow,  flat, 
And  had  been  just  anointed  with  a  little  strongish  fat. 


I  gave  her  some  tobacco,  an  inch  or  two,  enougli 

To  last  her  down  to  Delgo — when  pulverised  to  snuff, 

I  shook  her  hand  and  kissed  her — the  storm  was  really  o'er — 

I  said  :   "go  back,  dark  sister,  tap  at  your  parent's  door, 

And  cast  yourself  upon  the  mat,  and  ask  forgiveness  sweet, 

And  marry  one  of  your  own  race — a  man  in  the  same  street." 

Then  shaking  her  round  shiny  hand  with  gentle  force  again, 

I  gave  her  a  small  locket  that  was  hanging  to  my  chain. 

"  Take  this,"  I  said,  "  'twill  soothe  your  heart  when  in  your 

hut  you  lie, 

To  open  it  and  look  upon  my  physiognomy." 
For  in  it  just  behind  a  glass  (a  very  natural  place) 
There  was  a  coloured  miniature  of  my  illustrious  face. 


She  raised  the  locket    to  her  lips,  and  thanked  me  with  a 

smile. 

I  walked  to  Mac-a-Mac  that  night,  a  matter  of  a  mile, 
And  at  my  favourite  "Spotted  dog,"  I  stopped  to  take   a 

' '  wet , ' ' 
And  there  the  shock  I  got,  I  think  I  never  shall  forget, 

There  stood  the  barman   smiling — bland — and  I   felt   as   if 

shot — 

My  locket  hanging  to  his  chain — she'd  sold  it  for  a  tot  ! 
Since  that  unhappy  eve,  I  meet  a  black  and  pass  her  by, 
I  dimly  see,  as  if  I  had  a  half-caste  in  my  eye. 

But  still  at  times  sweet  Shu'  Shu'  my  memory  will  recall — 
I  wonder  if  she  creeps  or  walks,  I  know  she  has  a  kraal ; 
And  whether  she  has  dusky  sons,  who  roam  the  veld  and 

shy — 
Or   "hurl   their   lances   at   the   Sun"— (for  "lance"   read 

"  assegai,") 


"WANTED,    A    PRESIDENT." 


(From  "Old  Times,"  by  Van  Dcr  Schryff.) 

TYTI  ANTED,  a  President,  fitted  to  fill 

The  post  of  a  Leader,  with  competent  skill ; 
He  must  know  how  to  drive  an  ass,  ox,  or  mule, 
Draw  the  line  when  required, — yet  not  rule  by  rule. 
He  must  always  be  civil,  give  each  one  the  hand 
And  the  odour  of  moleskin  must  cheerfully  stand. 

Wanted,  a  President  (who'll  act  well,  as  such), 

He  must  understand  English,  and  certainly  Dutch, 

He  must  know  all  the  Laws  that  were  ever  invented, 

A  Roman-Dutch  Kerel  (yet  not  highly  scented) . 

He  musn't  be  proud,  there's  no  pride  here,  God  knows  ! 

And  he  needn't  be  over-refined  as  to  clothes. 

Wanted,  a  President :  one  who  can  plead, 

And  win  us  a  case  in  a  time  of  great  need  ; 

Who  when  Gold,  or  what  not,  beside  us  is  found, 

Can  stop  the  "  slim  "  English  from  taking  our  ground  ; 

And  in  fact,  can,  whenever  we  seek  arbitration, 

Go  in  like  a  bird,  and  prevent  annexation. 

Wanted,  a  President,  one  who  can  speak 
At  a  dinner  or  meeting,  at  least  once  a  week. 
He  must  live  on  his  means,  which  means  he  must  be 
Dependent  at  times  on  his  friends  (you  and  me) , 
His  religious  opinions  must  roll  like  a  ball, 
"  Hervormd,"  "  Reformeerd,"  "English,"  "Romish," 
and  all. 

Wanted,  a  President  (this  is  our  third), 

A  Cape  man,  or  even  "  Uitlander"  preferred, 

He  must  hold  with  the  people,  although  bored  to  death, 

He  must  speak  of  their  faults  only  under  his  breath  ; 

He  must  think  them  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  world, 

Or  else  from  his  seat  by  "  Besluit  "  he'll  be  hurled. 


Wanted,  a  President,  one  who  can  plough, 

And  govern  as  well  (Cincinnatus  knew  how), 

No  German  (oh,  Legion  !)  no  Frenchman  (my  eye), 

No  Hollander  (ready  of  pen),  need  apply, 

No  Englishman  if  he  respects  "  Union  Jack," 

Unless  he  has  got  a  good  Bank  at  his  back. 

Wanted,  a  President,  plucky,  yet  cool, 

He  must  ever  be  wise,  yet  at  times  act  the  fool  ; 

l>e  prepared  for  big  meetings  of  Boers  on  his  stoep, 

Demonstrations — Memorials — and  take  them — like  soup, 

With  this  saving  clause,  only  known  to  a  few, 

Resign  when  too  hot,  and  next  morning  renew. 

Wanted,  a  President — one  who  can  eat 

Raw  biltong  and  biscuit,  and  still  keep  his  seat ; 

He  must  drink,  without  sugar,  burnt  barley  or  corn,* 

He  must  wear  a  felt  hat,  and  a  coat  overworn  ; 

He   must  wear  our  own   Veldschoens,  or  boots  full  of 

holes, 
Unless,  like  our  Natives,  he  wears  his  own  soles. 

Wanted,  a  President :  age,  rank,  or  name, 
Don't  matter  a  farthing,  as  long  as  he's  game  ; 
The  payment  is  certain,  as  certain  as  truth, 
But  we  don't  want  "  a  raw,  inexperienced  youth"  ; 
We  offer  800  per  annum  (in  notes), 

And  we'll  throw  in,  at  times,  some  old   trousers  and 
coats. 


*  An  "extract,"  in  place  of  coffee. — P.D. 
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A    GOLD    MINE    MEETING. 


Time,  11.45  (Meeting  at  12).  Four  Directors  and  Chair- 
man discovered  in  small  room  adjoining  the  Meeting 
Hall,  which  is  crowded  with  irascible  and  impatient 
Shareholders. 

CHAIRMAN  : 

TIYfl  ELL,  what  shall  I  say  this  time  ?    Cut  it  short, 
And  keep  them  strictly  to  the  last  Report  ? 

There  are  our  fees,  you  know  ;  last  time  we  met 
We  had  a  wigging  that  I  shan't  forget. 
Five  thousand  only,  spent  upon  the  Mine, 
And  four,  at  least,  for  fees,  that  makes  just  nine  ; 
Twelve  thousand  on  machinery  and  works, 
Of  course,  deducting  necessary  "  perqs."  ; 
And  now  we  want  to  raise  at  least  ten  "  thou." 
Upon  Debentures — there  will  be  a  row  ' 
There's  that  one  shareholder  who  came  before, 
Who  holds  ten  shares,  or  p'raps  a  trifle  more ; 
He  is  a  "  warm  "  one,  and  he's  sure  to  rise 
With  "  liquidation  "  in  his  very  eyes. 

FIRST  DIRECTOR  : 

Well,  take  a  glass  of  "  Fizz,"  and  do  your  best ; 
And  don't  forget  the  "  Raid  "  and  Rinderpest. 

(They  drink,  while  loud  stamping  and  shouts  are 
heard  from  the  Hall.) 

SECOND  DIRECTOR : 
They're  getting  anxious — what  will  be  the  end  ? 

FUNNY  DIRECTOR : 

Say  next  year  we  may  show  a  Dividend. 
Or,  rather,  not  be  ' '  diffident ' '  in  showing 
A  profit,  if  we  get  one,  there's  no  knowing  ! 
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THIRD  DIRECTOR  : 

As  to  development — you  merely  say 

The  mine  is  flooded — Niggers  run  away — 

FUNNY  DIRECTOR : 

But  still  we've  got  the  reef  defined,  no  "  blow." 
Only  we're  swamped  a  little — down  below. 

CHAIRMAN  : 
Well  !  Well !    I'll  tell  them  anything  you  please — 

ALL  : 
But  dash  it,  don't  give  up  our  well-earned  fees. 

(They  enter  the  Hall  and  take  their  seats,  followed  by 
SECRETARY  with  Books  and  Papers.) 

CHAIRMAN  : 

We've  met  again  you  see,  and  now,  in  short — 
You'll  please  to  listen  to  the  last  Report : 

(SECRETARY  reads  Report.) 

We've  had  a  lot  to  work  against  of  late, 

But  still  you  have  a  very  lich  Estate — 

There  was  the  drought,  you  know — and  now  the  rain  ; 

I  hope  it  will  not  happen  so  again  ! 

No,  no,  I  mean  there  was  the  Jameson  Raid — 

No  greater  error  ever  yet  was  made ; 

And  then  on  top  of  that,  who  could  have  guessed 

That  we  should  have  the  dreadful  Rinderpest  ? 

Consequence  was,  that  our  machinery 

Was  left  upon  the  veld  somewhere — near  by — 

Some  parts  were  stolen— never  found  the  thief — 

lUit  hum — hum — ah!  oh!  yes,  we've  found  the  reef — 

We  have  one  ton  at  grass,  it's  first-rate  stuff, 

It  runs  twelve  pennyweights  (that's  good  enough). 

But  now  we're  short  of  funds  to  carry  on — 

Our  working  capital,  you  see,  is  gone  ; 
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So  we  propose  to  raise,  at  six  per  cent., 

Ten  thousand  pounds — that  is  our  fixed  intent. 

(Great  uproar.  Loud  cries  of  "  What  about  your 
fees?"  "  Why  did  you  pay  yourselves  out  of  Capital  ?" 
'•'Chuck  it!"  "Retire!"  "Reconstruct!"  "Go 
home,"  &c.,  &c.) 


You've  taken  just  four  thousand  pounds  for  fees, 
Disgorge  it — and  go  down  upon  your  knees, 
And  then  confess  your  incapacity 
To  work  this  Mine. 

CHAIRMAN  : 
This  year  we  take  no  fee. 

SECOND  SHAREHOLDER  : 

Good  reason  why — there's  nothing  in  the  Bank  ; 
We're  stumped — 

THIRD  SHAREHOLDER : 
And  we  have  only  you  to  thank. 

CHAIRMAN  : 

Gentlemen,  we  have  worked  both  night  and  day, 
And  still,  with  care,  we  think  the  Mine  will  pay. 
I  do  assure  you  we  have  done  our  best, 
But  then  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  Rinderpest — 

(Loud  cries  of  "Bother  the  Rinderpest!"  "Wind 
up!"  "Reconstruct!"  amidst  which  the  Resolution 
for  raising  £10,000  in  Debentures  is  put  and  seconded 
by  some  bald-headed  "  outsider."} 

FIRST  SHAREHOLDER  : 

I  move  amendment — "That  you  all  retire, 
And  we  elect  five  others — then  we  wire 
To  close  the  Mine  till  we  can  supersede 
The  present  Manager — you  say  you  need 
Funds  to  go  on  with.     What  is  in  the  Bank  ?  " 
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CHAIRMAN  (consulting  SECRETARY)  : 

After  deducting  fees  now  due, 
a  blank  ! 

(Great  uproar,  waving  of  sticks  and  umbrellas.  Loud 
cries  of  "  Fee -fi  fo -fitm  !  "  "  Disgorge  !  "  &c.,  &c.) 

CHAIRMAN  : 

I  just  may  add,  the  Locusts  (which  was  rough) 
Came  and  cleared  off  all  of  our  garden  stuff; 
And  many  Pigs,  on  which  we  much  relied 
For  Dividend,  have  taken  ill  and  died. 

(Cries  of  ' '  You've  saved  your  own  Bacon !"  "  Where's 
the  gold  ?  "  "  We  don't  want  Guinea-pigs  !  "  &c.,  f-c. 
Kntcr  Messenger  with  Cablegram.  Chairman  tears  it 
open  and  reads,  and  hands  to  brother  Directors.  They 
all  smile.) 

CHAIRMAN  : 

Gentlemen,  here's  a  cablegram,  you  see, 

Sent  from  Tom-Tiddler's  burg  at  half-past  three  ; 

Allowing  for  time-difference  that's,  say, 

Just  half- past  one.     "  The  Mine  is  going  to  pay  ; 

Machinery  erected  ;  pump  is  going 

Both  night  and  day  ;  water  no  longer  flowing. 

The  Rinderpest  is  stopped  (by  law),  the  Raid 

Forgotten — go  ahead  !  don't  be  afraid. 

The  Locusts,  all  have  left  us,  for  a  spell  ; 

The  crops  are  planted,  and  the  Pigs  are  well." 

This  message  is  plain  English — all  can  read  ; 

No  code-words  in  it ;  shall  we  now  proceed  ? 

(Loud  cheers  from  all  the  SHAREHOLDERS.) 

FIRST  SHAREHOLDER  : 
I  move  that  the  amendment  now  be  put. 

CHAIRMAN  : 
Nobody  seems  to  stir  a  hand  or  foot. 
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I  move  the  resolution  of  the  day, 

To  raise  the  money — and  the  Mine  will  pay. 

(Carried  nem.  con.  Meeting  disperses  after  vote  of 
thanks  to  Chair  and  a  badly  executed  version  of  "  He's 
a  jolly  good  fellow.' ') 


PRIVATE   ROOM  (Five  minutes  later). 
FIRST  DIRECTOR  : 

I  told  you  that  the  Raid  and  Rinderpest 
Were  splendid  cards  to  play — 

CHAIRMAN  : 

Yes,  well  I'm  blessed  ! 
But  it  was  lucky  that  that  fateful  wire 
Arrived  in  time  !     We  needn't  now  retire. 

FUNNY  DIRECTOR : 

By  Jove,  that  cable  seemed  to  raise  their  hopes, 
It  shows  in  ' '  Cables ' '  that  you  ' '  know  the  ropes ' ' : 
'Twas  devilish  good— in  the  "  Old  Nick  "  of  time, 
'Twould  be  good  business  in  a  Pantomime. 

(Champagne  ad  lib.,  after  which  they  waltz  round.) 

THEY  ALL  SING  : 

' '  Every  Director  now  is  trebly  blest 

By  Locusts,  Jameson,  and  by  Rinderpest." 

FUNNY  DIRECTOR : 

And  when  we  cannot  get  our  "  heart's  desire," 
We'll  have  a  message  o'er  the  blooming  wire. 

CHAIRMAN  : 

We've  got  ten  "  Thou."  to  spend  upon  the  Mine, 
When  that's  all  gone,  of  course,  we  can  resign. 
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THE    ZULU    SCARE. 


A.D.    1879. 

*JK.\VE  you  heard  of  our  disasters, 

Oh  !  My  Brothers,  Oh,  my  Masters, 
Since  the  Zulu  fright  was  on  us — 

And  we  joined  the  Volunteers  ? 
Private  "  P  "  he  fell  a  "  sluit  "  in, 
Private  "  D,"  by  high  falutin', 
Got  a  pitch  that  nearly  sent  him 

From  the  camp  to  old  De  Beers  ! 

Jones  declared  there  was  an  "  Impi  " 
In  the  Realm  of  Reim  and  Reimpy, 
On  the  river  called  by  natives 

Alligator  (Crocodile)  ; 
Sixty  hundred  awful  Zulus — 
Goodness  !  there  must  be  a  screw  loose, 
Twenty  screws  loose  in  our  army 

Leaders — Followers  (Rank  and  File). 

Where  on  earth  are  Wood  and  Pearson  ? 
Where  is  Chelmsford,  England's  dear  Son  ? 
Are  their  columns  only  columns 

Like  the  columns  of  the  "  News," 
Set  up  for  a  day,  then  broken 
Into  "  Pie  "  (I've  tartly  spoken 
'Cause  although  we  have  the  "  Red  Coats," 

We  are  really  in  the  "  Blues  "). 

For  the  man  must  be  a  mule,  who 
Fancies  the  eternal  Zulu, 
When  he  takes  it  in  his  noddle, 

Couldn't  run  just  like  a  horse  ; 
He  has  nothing  him  to  hinder, 
Commissariat  ?     Box  of  tinder — 
No  reserves  of  Potted  Meats,  or 

Collars,  neckties,  shirts  (of  course). 


Some  got  reckless  and  played  ' '  loo  ' '  in 
Our  old  Club  ;  some  went  to  ruin 
Like  Ophelia,  drowning  sorrow 

In  the  very  blackest  ' '  pool  ' '  ; 
While  some  fellow,  rather  nervous, 
Said  "  Our  club  will  just  now  serve  us 
Fort-like,  for  no  Black  can  enter 

Unless  introduced  "  (See  Rule). 

You  may  be  as  bold  as  Hector, 
You  may  be  a  Bank  Director, 
Chairman,  Member  of  a  "  Co.,"  with 
"  Assurance  "  or  with  "  Trust"  ; 
You  may  fight  like  great  Leoni- 
Das,  for  fame,  or  rank,  or  money, 
But  death,  coming  from  a  Savage, 
Cannot  tamely  be  discussed  ! 

Oh !   'twas  grand  to  see  our  Landrost,* 
Portly  man,  who  well  can  stand  most, 
Coming  up  to  give  his  orders,  and 

Developing  no  "  funk  "  : 
In  stentorian  tones  he  shouted, 
Words,  whose  sense  could  not  be  doubted, 
"  Women,  children,  and  non-fighters, 

Must  seek  shelter  in  the  '  Tronk.' 

Oh  !   'twas  grand  when  our  Recorder 
Went  and  gave  his  final  order, 
It  was  noted  he  was  cooler  than 

Old  Brownjohn  (best  of  Sires)  : 
"  I  will  bury  my  dispatch  box," 
Cried  he,  "  And  I'll  take  a  match-box, 
And  I'll  fire  the  Public  Buildings 

Ere  a  single  man  retires  "  ! 

Well,  we  met  at  various  quarters, 
And  our  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters, 
Were  sent  up  on  "  lofty  "  places,  or 
Were  hurried  to  the  fort ; 

*I  should  like  to  see  him  now. 


Some  old  chums  were  left  the  lurch  in — 
Ninety  Volunteers  the  Church  in, 
While  a  dozen  mounted  men  guarded 

Square,  and  street,  and  "  Poort." 

And  when  morning  broke,  my  Masters, 
We  all  counted  our  disasters — 
First,  one  gun  in  Church  exploded, 

Bullet  gone,  no  one  knew  where  ; 
Next,  two  "  black  plaits  "  dropped  in  flying, 
And  one  parrot,  dead  or  dying — 
And  that,  thank  Goodness  !  was  the  end 

Of  the  awful  "  Zulu  scare." 
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JENNY'S    LITTLE    BOOTS! 


"  Die  Steveltjes  Van  Sannie." 

After  REITZ. 


of  women-folk,  you  goose, 
You're  lost,  however  clever  — 
If  once  your  neck  is  in  the  noose 
You're  gone,  my  boy,  for  ever  ! 

I  swear  'twas  just  that  way  with  me, 

I'd  made  no  plan  —  not  any  — 
When,  like  a  shot,  as  quick  as  thought, 

I  was  tied  up  to  Jenny. 

I  wasn't  quite  18  years  old 

When  I  was  courting  Jenny  ; 
My  watch  was  i5-carat  gold, 

I  owed  no  man  a  penny  ! 

The  old  ones  laughed  at  us  and  said, 
"  You're  only  '  foals,'  you  stupids  ; 

You  wait  a  bit,  and  earn  your  bread 
Before  you  talk  of  Cupids." 

But,  Sonny,  I  must  tell  you  now 

The  way  I  got  bowled  over. 
Your  turn  will  come  one  day,  I  vow, 

When  you  start  as  a  lover. 

I  dreamt  she  by  my  bedside  came 

With  "  bran-new  "  boots  —  oh  !  Heavens  ! 

They  talk  of  Trilby's  feet  —  good  lord  ! 
My  Jenny  wears  large  sevens  ! 

I  saddled  up  at  half-past  four, 

As  mad  as  any  hatter, 
And  galloped  straight  to  Jenny's  door, 

To  find  what  was  the  matter. 
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"  Good  morning,  uncle;    morning,  aunt 
How's  Jenny — is  she  jolly  ?  ' ' 

When,  lo  '  she  came,  as  in  my  dream, 
The  boots,  and  all,  by  golly  ! 

Well,  now,  to  make  my  story  short, 
"Will  you  be  mine?  "  I  stuttered. 

She  whispered  "  Ja,"  as  half  in  sport, 
I  scarce  knew  what  she  uttered. 

A  man's  a  man,  and  nothing  more  : 
I  don't  know  why,  but  try  him. 

If  he  gets  all  he  asks,  be  sure 
You  still  can't  satisfy  him  ! 

It's  no  use  crying  o'er  spilt  milk  ; 

It's  weak,  and  isn't  proper. 
I'm  sick  of  J.,  and  oh  !  I'd  give 

Two  farms  to  drop  or  "  swop  "  her. 
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THE    DART. 


"  Each  year  the  Dart 
Doth  claim  a  heart." 

DEVON  LEGEND. 

^H  !  arrowy  Dart,  born  in  dark  Cranmere  Pool, 

Far  o'er  the  Moor,  where  Wintry  winds  oft  rule  ; 
Your  twin  streams,  from  your  birthplace,  onward  race- 
Till  at  the  "  Meet  "  they  join  in  wild  embrace  ; 
Then,  rushing  swiftly,  o'er  your  rocky  bed, 
Fern-fringed,  and  beautiful,  your  "  silver  thread  " 
Widens  and  broadens,  till,  by  Totnes,  old, 
A  sleepy,  silent  river  we  behold. 
Grown  tired  of  babbling,  there,  you  seem  to  be — 
And  slowly,  grandly  flow  to  greet  the  sea. 
Oh  !  tell  me,  lovely  River,  is  it  true 
This  old  dark  Legend  which  is  given  to  you — 
That  every  year  a  poor  dead  heart  you  gain  ? 
Or,  is  it  but  an  offspring  of  the  brain 
Of  some  wild  Wanderer  across  the  Moor 
Who  lost  his  way  and  wits,  in  days  of  yore  ? 
No  answer  came  ;  yet  answers,  in  old  days 
When  Pixies  lived,  and  Elves,  and  gentle  Fays, 
Were  given  to  Mortals  :  but  none  came  to  me 
And  so  I  sat,  and  wondered,  "  Can  it  be  ?  " 


While  musing  thus,  for  rhymesters  always  "  muse," 
An  ancient  Dame  drew  near — her  creaking  shoes 
Announced  her  coming.     On  the  Stream  below — 
That  foamed  and  sparkled,  as  Streams  do,  you  know  ? 
She  gazed  in  sadness — then ,  I  asked  the  Dame 
If  this  bright  dancing  River,  whose  short  name 
Expressed  its  lance-like  swiftness— this  same  Dart 
Each  year  had  claimed  and  swallowed  up  a  Heart  ? 
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She  nodded,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  ees,  for  zure — 

If  wan  don't  go  wan  year,  the  next  there's  more. 

'Er  gets  'em  arter  all — 'taint  at  this  saison, 

When  %varter's  low,  and  when  'er  talk's  so  loud  ; 

'Tis  arter  snow-time,  when  'er  swells,  amazin', 

And  twists  and  twirls — and  when  them  ferns  is  bowed- 

'Er's  then  too  full  to  spake,  'er  voice  ain't  sounded, 

And  so  the  folks  drap  in,  and  so  gets  drownded. 

But,  let  me  tell  thur,  this  'ere  ain't  the  place, 

It's  down-along  a  bit,  anigh  the  '  Chase.1 

Two  years  agone  'er  took  my  own  old  man  ; 

Tom  Carter  'e  wur  called  (old  Tummas  Carter) — 

A  red-faced  chap — folks  nick-named  him  '  Tom  Martyr  '- 

"E  wur  so  full  o'  pains  for  ten  years  past, 

But  this  'ere  River  settled  'un  at  last. 

Last  year  'er  took  Bill  Smurdon's  brother,  Dan — 

Bill  saved  'is-self  (Dan  wur  a  good  deal  sharter)  — 

And  this  year,  if  I  rightly  understan', 

Old  Drake  do  say  the  Dart  'ave  took  'is  Dart-er  !  " 
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A    JOLLY     BISHOP. 


'I'M  a  jolly,  jolly  Bishop, 

•*     And  my  See  is  o'er  the  Sea, 

I  pick  no  "  loaves  and  fish  "  up, 

That's  not  the  way  with  me  ; 
I  come  to  England  yearly, 

And  often  feel  a  shock, 
If  I  can't  get  together 

Enough  to  feed  my  flock. 

A  man  of  mark,  believe  me, 

I'm  liked  where'er  I'm  known — 
Once  heard,  you'll  ne'er  forget  it, 

My  voice's  clarion  tone. 
A  "  Friar  Tuck  "  in  gaiters, 

With  fair  rotundity, 
I  tell  no  beads,  no  "paters  " 

In  my  See  across  the  Sea, 

I  mix  with  roughest  diggers, 

And  many  a  millionaire  ; 
I  even  preach  to  niggers — 

I  give  them  all  a  share  ! 
Though,  when  our  sun  is  hottest, 

And  heavy  is  the  air, 
The  Blacks  become  "  Discenters," 

And  that  is  hard  to  bear. 

In  dry  or  wet  I  travel, 

In  my  small  wagonette  ; 
At  every  farm  I'm  welcome, 

With  smiles  I'm  always  met. 
I'm  militant,  yet  civil, 

I  never  put  on  "  side," 
I'll  fight  the  very  Devil, 

But  pride  I  can't  abide. 
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I  bury,  marry,  christen, 

I  preach  and  practise,  too  ; 
I  to  all  people  listen, 

I  even  love  a  Jew  ! 
They're  ever  open-handed, 

And  give,  as  well  as  take  ; 
I  wish  I  could  convert  one, 

Then  I  should  "  take  the  cake." 

We  have  no  tithes  or  pew-rates 

In  my  See  o'er  the  Sea, 
I  keep  a  dozen  Curates, 

Who  all  depend  on  ME. 
I  build  a  Church  or  Chapel, 

Of  debt  I'm  ne'er  afraid, 
(Like  Hospitals)  supported 

By  "  voluntary  aid." 

Thro'  rain,  thro'  storm,  and  sunshine, 

Miles  upon  miles  I  go  ; 
I  am  no  carpet  Bishop, 

No  one  can  call  me  so. 
I  feel  like  Julius  Caesar, 

My  duty  I'll  ne'er  shirk, 
But  should  they  wreck  my  See,  Sir, 

I'll  die — or  cease  my  work  ! 

Now  listen,  I  have  told  you 

All  that  to  me  pertains  ; 
I  live  up  to  my  income, 

I  have  no  "  little  gains  "  ! 
I  have  no  shares  or  "  specs,"  Sirs, 

What,  speculate  ?    No  !  thanks  \ 
But  you  can  send  your  cheques,  Sirs, 

Through  any  of  our  Banks. 
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OLD    EASTERN     LEAVES. 


IN    AN    ALBUM    (TO   E.    G.) 


I 


•JKIor  from  old  England's  hedges,  or  her  ditches, 

From  her  short  commons,  or  her  blacky  moors, 
Not  from  cool  dells,  or  quiet  mossy, niches — 
Come  these  old  leaves,  but  where  the  wild  wave  pitches 
Its  anger-spray  upon  far  distant  shores. 


Where  the  fat  Turk  sits  still,  while  others  wipe  out 

His  country's  wrongs,  with  their  best  peoples'  blood, 
Though  on  Britannia's  lips  there  comes  a  wry  pout, 
What  cares  he  ?  you  can  never  put  his  pipe  out : 
His  brain  is  drowned  in  apathetic  mud. 


Where  the  fierce  Russ  has  left  his  bloody  tracks,  his 

Winding  trench,  his  earth-defended  tower  ; 
Where  hollow  treacherous  bomb  still  falls,  and  cracks  his 
Stone  walls,  and  every  shot  cries  "  taxes  !  taxes  ! 
"  Glory  and  famine  for  that  land  of  ours." 


Where  the  still  graveyard  lies,  the  tombs  all  riven  ; 

On  the  stone  cross,  the  grim  exploded  shell — 
Where  Minie  bullets  "  lead  " — and  also  driven 
'Gainst  the  white  walls,  mark  how  the  foes  have  striven 

Ah  !  what  a  tale  could  that  old  Churchyard  tell. 
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5 
Where,  while  in  search  of  these,  we  darkly  felt  a 

Big,  round,  dark,  screeching  messenger  of  death 
Come  o'er  our  heads,  from  "  Constantine."     For  shelter, 
We  ran  among  the  fascines,  helter-skelter, 

And  "  let  go  "  everthing  to  hold  our  breath. 


Where  bearded  Frenchmen,  in  their  Southern  City, 

In  the  gay  Cafe  eat  their  dainty  "  grub  "  ; 
Their  coffee's  good,  their  women  very  pretty  : 
One  girl,  who  washed  our  shirts — it  seemed  a  pity 
That  she  should  be  for  ever  at  the  tub  ! 

7 
Where  the  Maltese  makes  money,  and  looks  sickly, 

Where  dwells  the  Greek — the  greatest  cheat  I  know  ; — 
Poor  Greece,  thou  hast  degenerated  quickly ! 
Where  grows  the  orange,  and  the  pear  so  prickly  ; 

Where  small-eyed  Tartars  drive  the  Buffalo. 


Where  Chiefs,  Abasian — all  arms,  like  Briareus — 

Hairy  and  savage,  make  you  stand  and  stare ; 
Where  sprung  the  great  Diogenes,  and  where  the  Russ 
Acted,  as  my  dear  Aunt  said,  "  so  barbarious!  " 
The  sunken  guns,  and  ships  still  lying  there. 

9 
Where  lived,  no  doubt,  our  dear  old  friend  Othello, 

Ere  yet  his  Desdemona,  or  her  dad 
Had  "  oft  invited  him,"  and  made  him  tell  o' 
His     hair-breadth     'scapes ;     where    many    wild    Boars 

"  bellow  " — 
I've  tasted  'em,  there  flesh  is  not  so  bad. 


Where  the  Black  Sea  seems  ever  to  endeavour 
To  swallow  up  your  Bark,  without  the  Port ; 
Where  the  blue  Bosphorus  is  made  to  sever 
Two  mighty  Continents,  in  fact,  wherever 
I  saw  a  bud,  I  longed  to  cut  it  short. 
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Ten  weary  months  I've  mentally  been  dying, 

I've  thought  of  Home,  till  Home  seemed  but  a  name, 

No  Books,  no  leaves,  save  those  that  I've  been  drying  ; 

I  love  them  all,  as  in  their  graves  they're  lying, 
I  did  not  "  pick,"  I  "  took  them  as  they  came." 


They're  faded  now,  and  pale,  these  simple  flowers, 
I  saw  them  in  their  beauty,  where  they  grew  ; 

Each  one  its  history  has,  its  sun  and  showers. 

They've  been  my  friends  through  many  gloomy  hours— 
I  value  them,  and  you  will  do  so  too  ! 


AN    OSTRICH     SYNDICATE. 


"  SE    NON    E    VEKO  ?  "    &C. 


OFTER  the  retrocession  came, 

And  men  were  said  to  "  smart  with  shame 
Because  the  flag  had  ceased  to  wave ; 
('Twas  buried  in  an  "  early  "  grave  !) 
The  Servants  of  our  Gracious  Queen 
Departed,  and  were  no  more  seen, 
But  all  had  pension -consolation, 
And  draw  still  on  the  British  Nation. 
Two  Chums,  who  long  had  served  the  State,  ' ' 
Packed  up,  when  thus  they  learned  their  fate  ; 
And  then  and  there  resolved  to  buy 
A  Farm  in  fair  Natal — and  try 
To. settle  down  to  Ostrich  breeding, 
Which  gives,  they  say,  some  time  for  reading  ? 
Raine,  one  was  called,  and  Card,  the  other — 
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Each  loved  his  fellow  as  a  brother  ; 

An  active  chap  was  Raine,  but  Card 

Could  never  in  his  life  work  hard  ; 

He  quite  believed  in  peace,  and  plenty, 

And  rest ; — and  dolce  far  niente. 

The  farm  was  bought,  somewhere,  'tis  said, 

In  sight  of  Drachenberg's  proud  head — 

Whence  you  can  see  for  miles  on  miles 

Natal's  fair  verdure  "  wreathed  in  smiles  "  ! 

The  house  was  built,  the  kraals  were  there — 

Ready  for  men  and  birds  to  share, 

So  off  they  rode,  one  summer's  day — 

To  old  Jan  Beyers — on  the  way 

To  Heidelberg's  sequestered  Town. 

And  made  three  ostriches  their  own. 

The  birds  were  hobbled,  and  were  driven 

Before  them,  slowly — time  was  given 

To  let  them  pick  up  on  the  road — 

A  locust,  or  a  frog,  or  toad, 

Or  whirl  round  madly  near  a  pool, 

Like  Dervishes  in  gay  Stamboul, 

Making  the  horses  snort  and  rear, 

And,  'neath  their  riders,  shake  in  fear. 

At  sundown,  lo  !  the  little  Town. 

And  then  their  thirst  they  quickly  drown 

At  good  old  Braham's  hostelry, 

(A  host  within  himself  is  he) ; 

Then  calling  on  old  "  Mac,"  who  dwelt 

Five  minutes  walk  across  the  veld, 

They  begged  him  just  to  kraal  their  birds 

For  that  one  night.     Man  of  few  words 

Was  stout  old  Mac — he  said  "  of  course, 

Why  not  ?     Come  in,  get  off  your  horse, 

And  have  a  '  tot '  ?     Come  in,  I  say  ; 

Good  gracious  !  it's  been  warm  to-day." 

Then  out  he  pulled  his  handkerchief 

And  gave  his  visage  some  relief. 

' '  Swartboy  !  "  "  ja  Baas  !  "  "  Afzaal !  afzaal  ! 

Zet  deze  vogels  in  de  kraal, 

Gie  hulle  mealies,  water  ook  ; 

Kom  kerels,  kom  binnen,  lat  onz  rook." 

The  birds  were  kraaled.     Soon  all  was  over, 

And  Raine  and  Card  were  then  in  clover. 

Parting  next  day,  Mac  said  to  Raine, 


Apart,  in  rather  anxious  strain — 

"  D'ye  think  this  spec  of  yours  will  pay  ? 

You'll  have  to  work  like  blacks,  they  say — 

Watching  the  birds,  and  feeding  too ! 

By  Jove  !  you'll  have  enough  to  do. 

What  part  does  Card  in  this  game  take  ? ' ' 

(A  smile  on  Raine's  face  "gan  to  break) 

Said  he  "  look  here,  it's  all  agreed  ; 

I  do  the  kraaling,  fencing,  feed, 

The  house  and  store,  and  all  accounts, 

Weighing  the  food  to  utmost  ounce, 

See  to  the  cattle,  '  boys  '  as  well, 

Pick  all  the  birds,  the  feathers  sell ; 

But  when  the  birds  begin  to  lay 

There's  where  old  Gard  comes  in  !  "     "  How  ?  say  ! 

' '  His  duties  will  develop  later, 

He's  going  to  act  as  Incubator. 
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A    MILLIONAIRE. 


^'M  a  Millionaire  at  last, 

**     Not  of  the  highest  caste,. 
A  sort  of  semi-demi  millionaire. 

I'm  flattered,  courted  too, 

But  have  so  much  to  do 
That  I  really  haven't  time  to  part  my  hair  ! 


I  have  a  place  "  up  West," 

I'm  always  neatly  drest, 
Just  like  the  real  "  hereditary  swells," 

Not  a  diamond  will  you  see, 

Not  a  jewel  upon  me — 
For  simplicity,  in  Greatness,  always  "  tells. 


The  "  Missis  "  loves  them,  yes  ! 

She  likes  them,  you  may  guess, 
In  cutting  others  out  they  find  the  charms, 

I've  seen  her  at  a  show 

Wear  what — ten  years  ago — 
Would  have  purchased  half-a-dozen  full-sized  farms  ! 


I'm  "  rushed  "  each  hour  by  all — 

Rich  and  poor,  and  great  and  small  ; 
Quite  a  lot  of  poor  relations  hang  on  me. 

I  seldom  see  my  Missis, 

Scarce  taste  my  kiddies'  kisses, 
I  belong  to  the  "  Great  Public,"  don't  you  see  ? 


"They'll  call  you  'Dear  Old  Chappie. 
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I'm  Chairman  of  a  score 

Of  Companies — or  more  ; 
And  Director  of  two  dozen  (more  or  less). 

I'm  a  "  Floater,"  a  "  Promoter" — 

I'm  a  sort  of  Human-"  Motor  " — 
And  I  scarcely  know  a  minute's  happiness. 


My  Photos  you  will  meet 

In  almost  every  street. 
I  preside  at  Dinners,  lay  "  first  stones,"  and  then 

There's  a  wash,  to  make  hair  grow, 

Called  after  me,  you  know  ? 
And  a  breed  of  bulldogs  bears  my  cognomen. 


If  you're  only  in  the  groove, 

It's  a  marvel  how  you  move — 
If  you  use  your  common  sense,  you  can't  go  wrong; 

Last  week  I  sold  one  "  claim  " — 

For  ten  thousand  (that  is  "  fame  "  !) 
And  bought  a  place,  in  Scotland,  for  a  song. 

8 

Society,  you  see, 

Is  no  more  closed  to  me — 
Just  get  a  Duke  or  Lord  to  "  taste  "  your  shares ; 

They'll  call  you  "  dear  old  Chappie  " — 

But  still,  you  don't  feel  happy — 
For  vou  know  they  only  meet  you  "  on  the  stairs." 


I  think  at  times,  in  bed, 

With  a  rather  aching  head — 
Regretfully,  of  dreamy  days  of  old  ; 

When  I  had  no  pounds  (not  one) 

' '  To  jingle  on  a  stone  ' ' — 
Yet  was  freer  then  than  now,  with  heaps  of  gold. 
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Then  in  "  Notes  "  our  wealth  was  found. 

At  five  shillings  in  the  pound, 
Then  our  wives  wore  plain  alpaca,  yet,  with  pride; 

(Not  the  gowns  of  "  Worth,"  my  heart !) 

And  we  drove  a  tented  cart, 
With  a  coatless,  "  scented  "  Nigger  at  our  side. 


Then  we  hadn't  half  a  care, 

But  now,  by  Jove  !   I  swear 
The  money  grows,  and  grows  with  dev'lish  might, 

"And  now  (it  does  seem  funny) 

How  to  invest  my  money 
Is  a  trouble  that  oft  haunts  me,  day  and  night  j 


I'm  a  Millionaire  at  last, 

Not  of  the  highest  caste, 
A  sort  of  semi-demi-millionaire. 

I'm  a  slave,  in  chains  of  gold, 

I'm  prematurely  old, 
And  I  haven't,  really,  time  to  part  my  hair! 


M7 
A   PRESIDENT'S  WOOING. 


WESSELS  sat  all  alone 
On  his  Stoep,  that  was  shady,  and  overgrown 
With  the  clinging  Passion-flower's  dark  green  ; 
Haunt  of  the  snake — an  impervious  screen. 
He  puffed  his  pipe  as  a  good  Boer  ought, 
Smoking  in  silence,  and  lost  in  thought. 
He  was  alone,  downhearted,  too — 
Without  a  vrouw  at  seventy-two  ! 
Man  was  not  made  to  live  alone — 
Especially  a  South  African  one. 
He  was  our  Cincinnatus,  then, 
A  grand  old  Man  'mongst  his  fellow-men. 
He  left  his  farm,  and  his  smithy  too, 
To  rule  as  President,  and  he  drew 
(When  there  was  money  enough  in  the  chest) 
Eight  hundred  a  year — (they  owed  him  the  rest). 
Eight  hundred  a  year  in  notes,  which  meant 
Two  hundred  in  cash.     The  President 
Who  rules  the  State  now  gets,  I'm  told, 
Eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  in  gold, 
And  sacks  of  coffee,  from  Government  Stores, 
For  liquid  refreshment  to  loyal  Boers  ! 
He  was  alone  at  seventy-two, 
Without  a  vrouw — downhearted,  too — 
He  could  not  bear  it,  he  must  get  wed  ; 
So  a  happy  thought  came  into  his  head  : 
"  I'll  look  at  my  list  of  Widows,  and  see 
The  one  that  will  be  the  best  for  me," 
He  had  written  them  down,  all  those  he  knew, 
Who  had  lost  their  ' '  Men  "  :  a  goodly  few — 
Widows  fat,  thin,  and  short,  and  tall — 
In  fact  all  he  knew  in  the  wide  Transvaal, 
He  took  the  list  from  his  wagon  chest, 
And  carefully  sought  the  richest  and  best: 
A  certain  "  Marta,"  called  "  Marta  Bloem," 
Who  lived  far  off,  in  Wakkerstroom, 
Seemed  to  please  his  fancy — her  he  had  met 
In  the  old  trek  days.     She  was  "  sterk,  en  vet  "  ; 
Her  "  Man  "  had  died  a  month  or  more, 
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And  left  her  with  cattle  and  sheep  "  galore." 

She  was  fat  and  fair,  and  her  farm  was  good  ; 

The  veld  was  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood. 

He  marked  her  name  with  a  cross,  and  then 

Another  he  "  crossed  "  with  his  scratchy  pen  — 

"  Anna  Swaartoog  "  ;  in  case  he'd  lose 

Chance  No.  i — or  she  should  refuse. 

He  shut  up  his  box,  called  "  Jansi,"  his  "  Boy  " — 

"  Inspan,"  he  shouted  aloud,  in  joy — 

And  the  six  fat  Mules  in  the  veld  were  caught, 

And  quickly  up  to  the  stable  brought. 

His  wagon  was  packed  with  his  Sunday  clothes  ; 

Black  cloth,  black  boots  (he  forgot  the  hose), 

Biltong  and  biscuit,  a  bottle  of  scent, 

A  tin  of  snuff,  and  some  "  pepperment  " — 

Kettle,  and  "  water-vatje,"  too, 

Coffee,  and  matches  (a  box  or  two). 

He  started  at  once,  for  he  had  to  go 

To  Pretoria,  ninety  miles  or  so, 

For  the  License  ;  and  mules  (they  say  it's  true) 

Travel  as  slowly  as  Tortoises  do. 

To  the  City  would  take  four  days  at  least ; 

Then,  having  rested  both  man  and  beast, 

Off  he  would  go  to  learn  his  fate 

(Another  four  days  at  the  old  Mule  rate) ; 

Martinus  drove,  and  his  Boy  sat  by, 

With  the  long  whip,  ready  to  make  Mules  fly— 

And,  between  them,  was  a  bag  of  stones 

To  throw  at  the  Mules,  when  their  lazy  bones 

Refused  to  move  o'er  the  sandy  road  : 

And  an  "  achter  sjambok  ' '  near  the  seat  was  stowed. 

They  stopped  at  some  farms,  on  their  dreary  way, 

"  Where  was  he  going  ?  "  he  couldn't  say — 

"  He  had  business,"  he  hinted,  "  that  couldn't  wait — 

Important  business — Affairs  of  State." 

But  the  old  Boer  vrouws,  and  the  old  Boers  too, 

Winked  "  the  other  eye,"  when  he  said  "Adieu." 

At  last  he  entered  the  City,  and  then 

He  sought  the  best  of  all  gentlemen — 

The  genial  Secretary,  Block  ; 

It  was  four,  by  the  sacred  Kantoor  Clock — 

He  explained  his  case,  with  the  utmost  glee, 

And  paid  his  hundred  dollar  fee 

For  the  license,  and  at  break  of  day 


You're  just  Two  Days  too  Late.  Old  Man." 


Would  have  started,  but  the  Mules  were  away  ! 

They  had  bolted  back  to  their  home,  'twas  plain. 

If  took  Jansi  four  days  to  catch  'em  again  ! 

At  last  he  started  for  VVakkerstroom, 

Little  expecting  his  coming  doom  ! 

His  heart  was  singing,  as  hearts  oft  do — 

E'en  at  the  age  of  seventy-two — 

He  gazed  at  the  veld,  and  at  the  sky — 

And  groups  of  Antelope  fleeting  by — 

And  once  or  twice,  this  grand  old  lover, 

Pulled  up,  and  bowled  a  Spring- bok  over. 

And  "  Jansi,"  who  sat  by  his  side,  said  "  Wow  ! 

What  the  devil  is  up  with  the  old  '  Baas  '  now  ? ' ' 

At  last  he  came  (in  three  days  or  four) 

To  Maria's  home.     He  pulled  up  at  the  door, 

And  there  he  met  his  expected  Bride. 

"  Too  late,  Martinus,"  she  gaily  cried — 

"  You're  just  two  days  too  late,  old  Man  ! 

Don't  mind,  climb  off,  you  must  outspan." 

Her  new  "  Man  "  came,  with  grins  on  his 

face, 

And  said  "the  first  always  wins  the  race"  ! 
And  Martinus  smiled,  as  he  choked  a  sigh — 
With  all  a  Boer's  deep  philosophy — 
Outspanned  his  Mules,  kicked  one  or  two  ; 
(The  one  they  call  "England,"  they  always 

do) 

And  coolly  then  kneehalter'd  the  lot, 
And  greeted  old  Marta,  on  the  spot. 
He  drank  some  coffee,  and  had  a  smoke, 
Then  laughed  at  it  all,  as  a  good  old  joke. 
"  Ah  !  if  the  '  spoorweg  '  had  been  made 
I  should  have  been  just  in  time,"  he  said, 
"It's  only  old  Lovers,  and  jolly  young  fools 
Who  ever  go  courting  with  stupid  Mules  ! 
If  I'd  ridden  old  '  Ruiter,'  upon  my  life — 
You,  Marta,  to-day  would  have  been  my 

wife  ! 

I've  driven  300  miles  in  the  sun  ; 
Now  I'll  drive  back,  but  I  won't  be  'done'; 
I'll  alter  the  License,  that's  what  I'll  do, 
From  'Wideuwe'  one,  to  'Wideuwe'  two," 
Marta,  she  looked  at  his  grand  old  frame, 
And  o'er  her  heart  came  a  flush  of  shame 


Wow !  what  the  Devil  is  up  with 
the  Old  'Baas'  now?" 


To  think  she  hadn't  secured  the  chance 

Of  Martinus,  instead  of  marrying  Hans  ! 

Hans  looked  on,  but  no  word  he  said 

(Any  remark  would  have  been  ill-bred), 

But  smiled  in  a  silent,  covert  way, 

As  he  thought  of  the  farm  he  held  that  day. 

Well,  after  a  stay  of  an  hour  or  so, 

Martinus  made  up  his  mind  to  go. 

"  Daag  Marta  !   Daag  Hans  !  "  he  loudly  cried, 

And  once  more  he  drove  o'er  "  the  veld  so  wide !  " 

But,  as  he  drove,  the  sun  and  the  sky 

Had  no  charm  for  him  (he  didn't  know  why), 

And  the  wild  korhaan  seemed  to  follow  his  track 

And  tauntingly  cry,  "  Go  back  !  Go  back  !  " 

He  shot  no  springbok  upon  the  way  ; 

His  gun  in  its  holster  quietly  lay. 

In  course  of  time  he  his  journey  ended, 

And  went  with  his  license  to  get  it  "  mended  "  : 

Altered  from  "  Marta"  to  "  Anna,"  you  know. 

But  the  genial  Block  cried  out,  "  Oh,  no, 

You'll  have  another  license  to  pay : 

The  stamps  are  cancelled — but  here,  I  say, 

Go  to  '  Oom  Paul,'  and  tell  him  the  tale  ; 

He  can  help,  and  he  will  not  fail." 

He  found  "  Oom  Paul  "  on  his  stoep,  at  rest, 

And  told  his  tale  as  a  rare  old  jest. 

Oom  Paul,  he  chuckled,  and  said  in  glee, 

' '  Vrouw  !  bring  the  '  trommel '  at  once  to  me  ; 

I'll  pay  the  new  license,  here's  seven  pounds  ten  ; 

But  if  you're  too  late,  don't  you  come  again," 

And  Martinus  went  (for  this  tale  is  true), 

And  married  the  ' '  Wideuwe  ' '  number  two 

And  drove  to  Potchefstroom  (home)  next  day, 

But  his  thoughts  are  with  Marta,  at  times,  they  say  ; 

And  often  he  mutters,  "  it's  only  fools 

Who  travel,  when  in  a  hurry,  with  mules  !  " 

And  Marta,  who  still  is  in  her  prime, 

Says,  "  I  wish  Martinus  had  come  in  time." 


DINIZULU. 


^)H  !  Dinizulu,  what  a  fool  you 

Must  be  to  let  a  woman  rule  you, 
And  leave  your  home  in  St.  Helena — 
To  enter  once  more,  War's  arena  ! 
A  move — 'twill  be  the  very  maddest, 
And  all  to  please  a  Lady-faddist ! 
Half  civilised,  you'd  now  be  reckoned, 
You  might  have  posed  as  "  Nap  "  (the  second). 
You  had  his  house,  they  say,  complete, 
With  all  of  James'  Town  at  your  feet ; 
Clothed,  feted,  you  adorned  the  inner 
Circle  and  took  into  dinner 
The  Go\'ernor's  lady  (so  they  say). 
And,  growing  "  whiter  "  every  day, 
You  lost  that  savage  manner,  rude — 
Of  course,  by  Rimmel  much  subdued — 
And  might  have  been  some  day — don't  smile — 
Appointed  Governor  of  the  Isle  ! 
You'd  money  and  a  pleasant  life, 
Not  tied  or  bound  to  one  dark  wife, 
But  you  had  — not  to  overcrowd  you — 
Six  good,  fat  Zulu  wives  allo%ved  you — 
And  two  Indunas,  old  Shangaan, 
And  yet  another  gentleman 
(Whose  name  is  lost)  your  exile  shared, 
No  trouble  or  expense  was  spared. 
And  yet,  you  were  not  glad  and  grateful 
(The  ways  of  Niggers  are  quite  hateful)  ! 
And,  after  being  taught  to  write, 
And  sing,  and  act  in  ways  polite — 
After  you'd  learnt,  with  greatest  ease, 
Terpischorean  mysteries — 
And  dropped  the  war  dance  of  your  race, 
As,  in  a  ball  room,  out  of  place, 
You  leave  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena 
And  once  more  enter  War's  arena, 
A  move — you'll  see,  the  very  maddest  ! 
And  just  to  please  a  Lady-faddist. 
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What  will  you  do  when  soon  there  thrills 

The  war  horn's  blast  among  the  hills  ? 

When  troop  on  troop  of  Zulus  fly — 

To  welcome  the  old  battle-cry  ? 

Will  your  old  savage  nature  rise 

To  clash  of  shield  and  assegais  ? 

And,  as  the  serpent  sheds  his  skin, 

Shed  yours— and  show  the  Black  within  ? 

What  will  you  do  when  all  your  men 

Come  up  in  crescent-form  again, 

Shouting  out  for  their  king  to  head  them, 

As  old  Ketchweyo,  fighting  led  them  ? 

Will  you  then  act  as  old  Shangaan 

Has  done— that  wily  Zulu  man  ? 

Drop,  all,  at  once,  the  white  man  teaches — 

Drop  civilization,  with  your  breeches — 

And  caring  nought  for  social  losses, 

Go  back  to  skin,  and  skin  carosses? 

Or  will  you  hesitate,  and  say 

' '  I  am  not  very  well  to-day — - 

"  I  have  to  visit  Lady  C., 

"Who  takes  great  interest  in  me, 

"  Go  on,  and  fight,  you  silly  brutes  — 

"  How  can  /  fight  in  patent  boots  ?  " 

And  then,  one  of  your  numerous  Brothers, 

(Born  of  one  of  your  numerous  Mothers), 

Will  rise,  and  strike  you  from  your  place 

As  chief  of  all  the  Zulu  race  : 

He'll  stab  you  in  your  scented  shirt, 

And  trample  on  you  in  the  dirt ! 

You're  doomed  !  and  should  the  treacherous  Bunu, 

The  'Zwasi  idiot,  come — the  coon  who 

Has  left  his  home  in  fear  and  doubt, 

Because  his  little  game's  played  out : 

He'll  set  your  land  on  fire,  I  say — 

And  you'll  soon  see  another  day 

Red  as  Ulundi — when  the  dead 

Were  countless,  and  Ketchweyo  fled. 

Oh  !  Dinizulu,  what  a  fool  you 

Must  be,  to  let  a  woman  rule  you  ! 

And  leave  your  home  in  St.  Helena, 

To  enter  once  more  War's  arena — 

A  move— alas  !  the  very  maddest 

And  just  to  please  a — Lady-faddist  ! 
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AT    SEA. 


^  THANK  my  stars  whene'er  I  wake 
"•*     And  hear  the  screw  sweet  music  make, 
For  then  I  know  that,  though  I  sleep, 
I  still  am  ploughing  through  the  deep. 
I  thank  my  stars  before  I  rise 
Whene'er  I  hear  the  children's  cries  ; 
They  make  me  think  (ah  !  joy  to  me) 
I'm  not  alone  upon  the  sea. 

I'm  very  thankful,  as  I  say, 
For  all  I  get  from  day  to  day — 
For  drink  and  food  (the  curry  fine) , 
For  bitters,  sweets,  for  beer  and  wine  ; 
For  dances  on  the  deck  at  night, 
For  seltzer  "  splits  "  to  set  me  right  ; 
I'm  thankful  for  the  music,  too, 
Made  by  the  children,  and  ths  screw  ! 

And  still  more  thankful  shall  I  be 
When  I  no  more  am  on  the  sea, 
When  Eddystone,  with  brilliant  light, 
Shall  herald  Plymouth  (soon  in  sight). 
I'll  pay  my  stewards  in  excess, 
I'll  even  treat  the  stewardess  ; 
And  then  next  day  I'll  seek  the  "  Grand," 
And,  far  from  sea,  will  roam  the  Strand. 
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3'M  standing  by  the  little  school, 
Where  I  stood  five  long  years  ago — 
Five  years — ay,  more  !  for  then  the  snow 
Lay  gleaming  in  the  light  of  yule. 
The  grey  old  church  across  the  way 

Had  sunset — fires  upon  its  panes — 
The  parsonage  so  bare  to-day, 
Was  garlanded  with  holly-chains. 
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Ah  !  let  me  see,  in  this  old  room 

That  night  there  was  a  "  fancy-fair  " — 
Gay  lights  had  eaten  up  the  gloom 

That  lived  in  cobvvebb'd  corners  there ; 
Gay  stalls  were  planted  on  each  side, 

Loaded  with  many  curious  things, 
And  Charity,  the  gentle-eyed, 

Of  course  looked  on  with  outspread  wings  ! 


I  know  that  many  a  goddess  seemed, 

That  night,  behind  the  stalls  to  stand  ; 
I  know  that  while  I  looked  I  dreamed 

It  was  the  old,  old  fairyland  ! 
Though  certainly  it  did  seem  strange, 

That  goddesses  should  come  to  earth , 
To  sell  small  caps  for  twice  their  worth, 

And,  when  you  paid  them,  give  no  change  ! 


IV. 

I  think  the  object  of  the  thing 

Was  the  extension  of  a  wall, 
Or  building  on  the  school  a  wing, 

To  shelter  and  to  form  the  small. 
I  know,  whate'er  it  was,  'twas  good, 

And  when  a  sweet  young  curate  came, 
And  led  me  on  to  where  there  stood 

A  lady  whom  "  I  dare  not  name," 


And  tempted  me,  young  curate-wise, 

To  buy  a  dress — a  iittle  one  : 
I  turned  and  only  saw  her  eyes — 

She  gave  no  "  change  " — I  wanted  none  ! 
Oh  !  curate  with  the  sunny  hair, 

And  looks  so  wickedly  demure, 
You  could  not  guess  what  form  should  wear 

That  little  garment,  I  am  sure. 
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Was  it  her  palm's  electric  touch 

That  thrilled  me  as  I  gave  the  gold — 
So  soft  and  velvety — as  such 

Young  palms  are  ever  ?  Was  I  bold 
To  glide  behind  the  little  stall, 

And  help  to  sell  her  dainty  wares  ? 
' '  Without  reserve  ' '  we  sold  them  all  ; 

The  "  sacrifice,"  of  course,  in  shares. 


And  when  they  brought  a  cup  of  tea, 

'Twas  her  refreshment,  and  'twas  mine — 
I  took  the  cup,  the  saucer  she  : 

'Twas  Congou  (bad),  it  seemed  like  wine. 
Oh  !  dream  of  other  days  (ah  !  when 

Shall  we  not  dream  ?) — there  stands  a 

crowd 
Of  babbling  imps  where  she  stood  then , 

And  cobwebs  half  the  window  shroud. 


I've  said  the  "  cause  "  I  cannot  tell 

For  which  those  pretty  things  were  made, 
For  which  white  fingers  worked  so  well, 

In  mysteries  of  beads  and  braid. 
I  know  it  did  not  fail — the  tall 

Young  curate  said  so.     I,  for  one, 
Gained  at  that  dear  old  corner  stall, 

Love  without  change  —I  wanted  none  ! 
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A    MINER'S    NOTE. 


is  the  Golden  time  of  life — 
^     Age  brings  the  Silver  head — 
Then  free  from  worldly  care  and  strife 
To  rest  in  peace  we're  led  ! 


THE     END. 
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